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Trail of the Lonesome Pine 


N the mountains of the South are to be found 

a people who are the direct descendants of 

the early colonists. They have not, however, 

maintained the standards of their ancestry. 

John Burns of the Mountains says that 

he has gone into scores of their homes where 

they have lying somewhere on shelves, the 

old English classics, and that they are un- 

derscored showing that they have been care- 

fully read at sometime. However, the present 

owners cannot read. These mountaineers are years behind the times in almost 

every way and yet they are potentially a most capable class of people. Knowing 

their capabilities and possibilities, the Home Mission Board of the Southern Chris- 

tian Convention decided to start a work among them. They sent a lady there into 

the mountains at Fancy Gap, Va., and started to minister to these folks. Her min- 

istry was blessed from the start and now the work has grown to such a degree 

that other workers are being added. There is now a pastor and will be three other 

workers who will be able to take care of the growth. For some time the General 

Home Mission Board has had a desire to join with the Southern Board in this 

work, and now plans have been made so that the two boards will co-operate, although 

the Southern Board will have charge of directing the work. We believe that the 

whole church is interested in this work for the people of the mountains and will 

help to support.it. The accompanying picture is that of a Sunday-school of the 

Christian Church which was organized in this region and meets in the house beside 

which the picture was taken. The people are wonderfully responsive and eager 

~ for the gospel and all the things which accompany it. We are very glad to be able 

to announce that a part of your home mission offering this year will be used in this 
great work. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. Fred Strickland has recently been 
with the church at Utica on two different 
Sundays, for both morning and evening 
services, receiving two into the membership 
of the church. 

The Glenwood Church, Illinois, is inter- 
ested in procuring some good second-hand 
pulpit chairs. Any information in regard 
to this matter should be sent to our Home 
Mission Secretary, Dr. Omer S. Thomas. 

President W. A. Harper, Secretary of 
the Department of Christian Education, 
writes that Mr. Hermon Eldredge and Rev. 
E. D. Gilbert were in attendance with him 
at the Religious Education Association 
meeting in Cleveland a couple of weeks ago. 


Rev. T. V. Moore, one of our aged preach- 
ers of the Tioga River Conference, passed 
to his reward on March 30. His home had 
been at Woodhull, N. Y. The funeral serv- 
ices were conducted by Rev. A. L. Allen, 
who furnishes a brief sketch of his life for 
this ‘issue. 

Home Mission Secretary Thomas is offer- 
ing a very interesting and helpful series of 
literature to the pastors and churches this 
year to assist them in the preparation for 
the home mission offering. Read the ad- 
vertisement elsewhere in this issue and give 
him your requests immediately. 

Judge O. W. Whitelock and family are 
planning to leave Florida on Saturday, May 
5, coming by boat from Jacksonville to Bal- 
timore. They will visit Washington and 
then go to Norfolk, Va., to’spend a week 
with their former pastor, Dr. L. E. Smith, 
before returning to their home. 


The church at Franklin, N. H., Rev. 
Arthur A. Richards pastor, believes in pub- 
licity as is indicated by the leaflets sent out 
with reference to the pre-Easter and other 
services. By the way, the pre-Easter evan- 
gelistic meetings were union services be- 
tween the Congregational and Christian 
churches. 


Rev. Clarence Defur, pastor at Wakaru- 
sa, Ind., and secretary of education of our 
Indiana State Conferenee, delivered the 
baccalaureate address for the school on a 
recent Sunday evening. The Tribune of 
that city pronounces it the best address of 
this kind ever delivered there. We are 
hoping to have another article from Brother 
Defur’s able pen very soon. 

Rev. Harry Lott and family, of East 
Springfield, Pa., have our great sympathy 
in the loss of his mother, whose death oc- 
curred at Muncie, Ind., on April 28—the 
funeral services being in the Greenville 
Christian Church, Dr. Omer S. Thomas of- 
ficiating. Mrs. Lott was one of the most 
lovable of Christian mothers and had great- 
ly endeared herself to all who knew her. 

Rev. J. M. Miller has just purchased and 
moved to Sunbeam Cottage, at Winona 
Lake, where he will make his home and 
from which he will be available as pastor 
of churches that can be served from that 









location. Brother and Sister Miller. will 
also be prepared to let rooms, and will be 
pleased to welcome and care for members 
of the Christian Church who are visiting 
Winona. . 

Rev. A. W. Sparks, of Everett, Pa., field 
secretary for the Rays Hill and Southern 
Pennsylvania Conference, has just com- 
pleted another series of institutes, Mr. Her- 
mon Eldredge having been the outside 
speaker this time. Eleven churches were 
listed for services. This kind of institute 
work is proving very helpful wherever the 
pastors and church workers give hearty co- 
operation. 

It will be remembered that last year the 
Oronoque, Kans., Church subscribed to The 
Herald for the entire membership of 
the church. We were delighted to have the re- 
newals a few days ago, proving that th€ 


- membership of our churches will take and 


support The Herald if the pastors will show 
the interest and activity in its behalf whicn 
has been shown by Brother C. E. Huff, the 
pastor of this church. 


The church at Farmland, Ind., has been 
making such splendid progress under the 
labors of Rev. D. R. Lusk, that it is not only 
planning to make very material additions 
and improvements to its church equipment 
but has also just voted to have the full- 
time services of a pastor next year. We are 
rejoiced to know of such splendid advance- 
ment and are confident that this point has 
wonderful possibilities which it is just be- 
ginning to unfold. 


Secretary Howsare returned last week 
from his institute work in New England 
with very enthusiastic praise for the New 
Fngland people and a hopeful word for 
the future of our churches there. Seven- 
teen churches were visited and tentative 
plans arranged for a school of evangelism 
to be held in connection with the conference 
session the latter part of September. He 
and Secretary Minton will put on a series 
of institutes in Maine, May 11-18. 


Miss Ruth Beery, of Pleasant Hill, Ohio, 
so favorably known among us as soloist and 
song leader, has. so won her way ‘into the 
hearts of the Methodist Church at Lima, 
Ohio, which she has been serving in a tem- 
porary capacity as social secretary and pas- 
tor’s assistant, that the church has insisted 
on making the arrangement permanent. 
She is most especially fitted for this kind of 
work and The Herald feels sure that her 
success in it will prove even more abundant 
as time goes on. 

Superintendent W. H. Denison reports a 
great meeting of the Promotional Organi- 
zations Conference at Baltimore. The fall 
session of this conference and the United 
Stewardship Council will be held in Day- 
ton next. fall.. From Baltimore Dr. Denison 
went to Norfolk, where he was to preach 
for Dr. L. E. Smith and at other of our 
churches. .Then from there he went to the 
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Southern Christian Convention, where he 
and Foreign. Mission Secretary Minton will 
both give addresses. 


We are very sorry to know that Rev. T. 
F. Bagby, a member of the Southern Ohio 
Conference and now pastor at Greentown, 
Ind., has been very seriously sick for seven 
weeks and in a hospital at Marion, Ind., 
since March 13. His daughter Ruth is with 
him. Dr. Puckett, who was instrumental 
in the organization of the church at Green- 
town, supplied the pulpit Sunday morning, 
April 15, which is the only preaching serv- 
ice the church has been able to have since 
Brother Bagby’s illness. 


The pastorate at Hannas Creek and Bos- 
ton, Eastern Indiana Conference, has been 
making exceptionally fine progress under 
the energetic leadership of Rev. Lloyd 
Reich. A beautiful new parsonage is now 
ready for dedication at Kitchel, Ind., from 
which both churches can easily be served. 
The church at Hannas Creek made a five 
hundred percent increase in the foreign 
mission offering over last year, and the Bos- 
ton Church made a liberal contribution to 
the foreign work this year also. 

The Herald is greatly pleased to know 
that the church at Eaton, Ohio, has ar- 
ranged with Mr. Roy Benham to become the 
song director and assistant to the pastor, 
Rev. Hiley Baker, for the summer months. 
Brother Benham recently assisted in a2 
series of meetings there and the pastor and 
church were so impressed with the value of 
his services that they desired to continue 
them in this way. The church has certainly 
been making great progress in order to take 
such a forward step and we trust that it is 
only a prophecy of still larger things. 

It was only recently that we were called 
upon to record the death of our dear 
Brother John B. Pease, trustee of The 
Christian Publishing Association. And now 
comes word of the death of his aged mother, 
Mrs. Ursula Hathaway Pease. She was in 
her eighty-ninth year and had lived a beau- 
tiful life of Christian faithfulness. Her 
father, Rev. Levi Hathaway, was for long 
years the pastor of our church at Blooming 
Grove, N. Y., and was one of the strongest 
intellects and most stalwart characters in 
the ministry of our church. An apprecia- 
tion of her life will be found from the pen 
of her pastor, Rev. R. H. Peel, on page 23. 


Our brotherhood will be encouraged to 
learn that the Job Printing Department of 
The Christian Publishing Association has 
been making a remarkably fine showing for 
the past several months, being so rushed 
with work that larger equipment will soon 
be made necessary if the growth continues. 
This is a happy omen. But what we must 
now have to make our publishing interests 
a complete success is the more determined 
co-operation among our pastors and church- 
es in pushing the subscriptions of our own 
periodicals and Sunday-school literature. 
There is no reason why our publishing de- 
partment cannot make a flattering success 
for our denominational life if they will con- 
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How Can I Best Please Mother? 


An Editorial 
BY PAUL SHIVELL, THE POET OF STILLWATER 


HE years have left in our experienced hearts no reward of virtue happier than the mem- 
ory of a good mother to whom we were attentive and kind; and time has laid upon, us 
no more poignant anguish than the remorse that must be suffered over love’s vanished 
opportunities, when we look back knowing that they are departed forever, and that 
they were not valued as they should have been. 





= And yet in this not final existence, while we are still free to choose, it is never 
too late to please a Christian mother, even though she may no longer be present to show her for- 
giving appreciation. Whatever our past may have been, if we are sincere today in that most 
laudable desire, we can still make her happy; for it is always possible to determine in every 
testing circumstance just what her brightest wish for us would be. Her counsel and her prayers 
follow us with a faithful persistence not to be denied, and we can please her yet, beyond all doubt, 
whenever and wherever we will. 


But the way to be kind to mother now, is neither to congratulate ourselves that we were kind 
in the past, nor to look back upon our neglect with self-reproach, mourning that we were not kind 
when we might have been. Even an unenlightened heathen mother could ask of her child no 
proof of devotion more unprofitable than such waste of precious time and zeal. Our Creator him- 
self does not require of us that past of which we have made wise use, or of which we have honestly 
repented. 


Let us hear what the Son of Mary says. “Out of the heart are the issues of life.” That is, 
out of our immediate manifest affections we develop and bring forth our own fate. What there- 
fore in secret and in earnest we most ardently prefer to do and to be, that we are, or are in pro- 
cess of becoming. Out of our momentous decisions we create our immortal characters. And can 
there be anything of greater importance to our Christian mothers than that which is of greatest 
eternal importance to ourselves? 


Do I really wish most to do what will best please my mother? Then let me here and now 
solemnly determine, with heart, soul, mind, and strength, to please my mother’s God. The Lord 
Jesus himself said, “I do always those things that please him.” Sometimes what he did was not 
understood even by his own mother. Nevertheless it was she who admonished those who stood by 
in idle indecision, ‘““Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” And all faithful Christian mothers since 
have repeated to their children that most comprehensive spiritual instruction, which is yet so 
very particular to us every one. Whatever the Christ himself tells you in your heart to do, do 
just that, do it cheerfully, do it gladly, do it solemnly as unto him, and do it now. 


Could you imagine anything, then, after all, that would please your mother so well as your 
taking high stand with her beside the busy Master this day? Could you think of anything that 
would satisfy her loving heart like the knowledge that for her dear sake you had decided to serve 
Jesus. with childlike implicit obedience? That is your mother’s wish for you. That is my mother’s 
wish for me. Here or in heaven, because they love us, because they love the Master, our mothers, 
as we please him, will be pleased. 

Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Mounting Cost of Church Work 


NE of the very serious difficulties confronting the smaller 


. denominations today, is the cost of home missions and church . 


extension work in our cities. Every year finds it taking 
larger and still larger amounts of money to promote a city mission 


or carry on a new church enterprise in urban districts. One phase- 


of this increased expense is noted in the following statement put 
out by the board of home missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church: “To open a mission in a city these days the board of 
home missions must have large sums of money and the best of 
men. The days have passed when a lot could be secured on a 
commanding corner for $800 or $900, and a suitable chapel erected 
for $2,500 or $3,000. Nor can a missionary and his family be sus- 
tained these days on the old-time $900 or $1,000 salary.” 


Folks living outside of the city and unacquainted with the 
excessively high cost of living in cities can hardly realize the kind 
of a salary which is absolutely necessary for mission pastors and 
other Christian workers today. The salaries which seem almost 
prodigal to pastors in country places are insufficient to pay the 
rent and cover the most modest living expenses of the average- 
sized family, ‘and all mission boards are having to increase their 
allowances in order to secure preachers at all. 

But this is only one phase of the difficulties which small de- 
nominations face. An even graver situation is that which comes 
from the competition imposed upon them by wealthy churches. 
These stronger congregations can build great equipments for wor- 
ship and religious education, and can pay for all sorts of workers 
and church publicity. In one of our event items, for instance, we 
speak of the half-page advertisement run in one of the daily papers 
of Greensboro, N. C., by a church in that city, presenting its an- 
nual budget of $90,727, nearly half of which is for benevolences 
and the balance for the work of the local church itself. We all 
rejoice that such great Christian institutions are being built up 
in our cities, but our people must come to understand that this 
makes necessary an increase of expenditure on the part of all of 
the other churches in the city, in order that they, too, may do a 
work that will seem worthy of times like these. And this means 
that it will cost more and take a longer time to establish Christian 
churches in the cities than it used to do. 

These are facts which all of our pastors and people must face 
honestly and with sympathetic understanding. Our home mission 
board, and our other boards, must meet these salaries and other 
conditions—or go out of business so far as our cities are concerned. 
And the minute we go out of business in our cities, our denomina- 
tion will die. The members of our city mission points are, in 
most part, giving splendidly; and the rest of us simply must 
double and treble our home mission offerings in order that this 
sort of work may be sustained. 


Quarreling Over Inheritance 
FTEN we have wondered why it is that so many families fuss 
QO over money which has been left to them. It is a silly thing 
to do—and such a fraud. No matter who gets the best of 
the wrangle, all get cheated. For there is no way to get out of 
such a family fuss without losing far more than anyone gets— 
losing in self-respect and the respect of their community; losing 
in friendships and the jolly good times they have always had to- 
gether; losing in manhood and womanhood; and losing in the finer 
qualities of their own souls. We have never known anyone to come 
through a family-quarrel over money without having lost some 
of the choicer elements of their own lives. It cannot be done! And 
whoever thinks enough of dollars and cents to go to law with 
brothers and sisters about it, is deadening the richer sentiments 
of his own heart in a way that tells and tells big—and he cannot 
blame his friends and others for thinking less of him because he 
has done it. . 

But what The Herald cannot understand is why Christian par- 
ents, when they have seen how damning money left to children so 
often is, will strain themselves to leave much of it to their own sons 
and daughters. Time and time again, it causes discord. And far 
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more often it brings about the ruin of one or more of the children. 
The names of those who have gone to the bad on the money ‘left 
them by hard-working parents are legion. Why is it, then, that par- 
ents set their hearts on doing the very thing that is so likely to 
prove such a curse to the ones they love? 

If fathers and mothers could only understand the peril which in- 
herited money carries with it, we are sure that they would give 
more of it away while they still live—and give it to church and 
college institutions where it would do a great and certain good. 
And they would see to it, by the writing of their wills, that much 
of their estate is left to Christian enterprises, where it would go 
on blessing the world year after year—instead of being quarreled 
over or frittered away. Christian parents are not facing one of 
the most important responsibilities that they bear to their children 
until they have thought this thing through and acted upon it 
wisely. 

Christian Science 
HERE are a great many communities which have been 
T marred by Christian Science and a great many churches 
which have been disturbed by the loss of members to the 
Christian Science movement. But worse still is the fact that men 
and women, through Christian Science, are being lured away from 
all of the warmer emotions and more beautiful sympathies of life 
and are being plunged into a selfish and heartlessly cold manner 
of living which is utterly barren of any of those great traits of 
loving ministry which have characterized the Christian movement 
from its very first. The only thing which has made possible such 
inroads on our churches by this great delusion is the utter igno- 

rance of so many people with reference to it. 


There is almost no timely topic upon which more ministers and 
more Christian people today are thinking superficially or erro- 
neously than Christian Science. In spite of the fact that churches 
are being injured and individuals are being misled and ruthlessly 
divorced from Christianity and from the Christian community, 
very few pastors or Sunday-school teachers have ever taken the 
pains really to inform themselves or their people upon this move- 
ment. Instead, they have either evaded the subject altogether 
or have spoken of Christian Science in half praise, with such 
inadequate knowledge of its vital defects that they have really 
made it easy for their hearers to become Scientists. 

In view of these facts The Herald takes pleasure in recom- 
mending a careful study called the “The Non-Sense of Christian 
Science,” by Albert Clark Wyckoff.* This title is not an unkind 
fling at the Christian Science movement, but a true statement of 
its underlying hypothesis and principle. The Science philosophy 
undertakes to ignore all of our commonly recognized physical 
senses which everybody else believes in and trusts, and to supplant 
them with a mysterious and unintelligible something called “mind” 
—a something which Mrs. Eddy herself never succeeded in describ- 
ing in rational language, and which she herself utterly failed to 
exemplify in her own very materialistic life or in the exceedingly 
materialistic ecclesiastical organization which she called the 
Mother Church. Mr. Wyckoff meets Christian Science on this 
“non” sense hypothesis, and in a very capable and clear-cut way 
sets forth its inherent primary defects. He. wastes no time in 
criticizing Christian Scientists. He believes that “The two vulner- 
able spots in this movement are: Mrs. Eddy, and the truth of her 
nonsense science. When the public is in possession of the truth 
concerning both of these, its doom will be sealed.” But he feels 
assured that “this knowledge cannot be generally disseminated 
until those who teach in theological semjnaries, college classrooms, 
Christian pulpits, Sunday-school groups, and Christian homes, 
take the trouble to inform themselves intelligently upon this sub- 
ject.. Unfair, inaccurate criticism and ridicule can never do the 
work of sincere, conscientious, intelligent mastery of this subject.” 
With these] opinions The Herald heartily agrees. 

It seems strange to us that so few Christian ministers express 
any real or intelligent opposition to Christian Science, even when 
Revell Company. "$1.75. It may be purchased of The Ourision Publlchines Ac 
sociation, Dayton, Ohio. se 











it is coming into their own churches and robbing them of their 
members—who are then turned away from all interest in and 
connection with the great vital forces of Christianity. It must be 
because so many pastors themselves know so little about the sub- 
ject. It is the duty of all Christian workers so thoroughly to 


The Trend 
The Coming of a World Sisterhood 


Miss Florence E. Allen, elected justice of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio last fall, is establishing the fact that she is entitled to 
prominence not simply because she is the first weman to be elected 
to the supreme court of any State,-but rather because of her un- 
usually clear and up-to-date thinking. There is no jurist in Ohio 
today who is manifesting a deeper consciousness of present-day 
affairs or the trend of present-day ideals than she. Her work as 
a jurist in Cleveland as well as her public speeches indicate that 
she has enough of the judge in her to make her judicial but also 
enough of the humane, unspoiled and unwarped by legal techni- 
cality, to keep her heart keenly alive to the human element enter- 
ing into any issue and to direct her interpretations of law and 
jurisprudence towards that human and progressive good rather 
than towards some old and moth-eaten precedent. And that is a 
rare combination in our courts! The legal fraternity is the only 
profession left on earth today that do not consider themselves suf- 
ficient to think through and handle in new and original manner 
the task society sets for them. The dispensers of the law alone 
of the professions try to keep the wine, new-made every day, in 
the old, stiff, and cracked wine skins of earlier generations. Even 
the ministry—all but the most retarded part of it—has long since 
discarded the swaddling bands of the old creeds and is doing its 
own thinking fresh and new as the ever-new occasions may require. 
And Judge Allen will have made a wonderful contribution to the 
jurisprudence of this country if she succeeds in introducing into 
it some of the intuitive human compassion and idealism of modern 
Christian womanhood. 

In an address which she gave in Dayton last week she fore- 
casted the coming of a world sisterhood as one of the most prom- 
ising and momentous movements of today— 

There is a new movement among women of the world today, a 
movement that has accomplished a universal sisterhood that has 
heretefore been unknown in the history of the human race. Down 
through the ages, we read of the historical love of men for one 
another, of fatherhood and brotherhood. But now we have the 
growing universal love of women for one another. It is a perma- 
nent sisterhood, which, in its first stages, brought the woman into 
her own, politically. i 

Women thought when they won the vote that the work was 
over. And it grieved them. They have longed for the old days, 
the struggle, the persecution, the comradeship, the thrill of working 
for freedom for the women of all ages. But there are greater 
days ahead. What hope can there be for woman, for democracy, 
for, children, for mankind in a world poisoned, its finest strength 


running out like water, in war—which will become increasingly 
more hideous? 


The Supreme Autrocity of War Is War Itself 


Again and again The Herald has insisted that the prohibition 
of war is the next great task for womanhood, and that just as 
Christian women organized themselves everywhere, down to the 
Jast local church and little village or country community, into the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union for the destruction of 
the liquor traffic, so must they now organize in similar manner for 
the destruction of war. How imperative it is that war shall be 
destroyed and how reasonably it can be done, Judge Allen set forth 
in her Dayton address. She said: ‘ 

I come to speak to you of an enemy more cruel than Carthage, 
more lustful of power than Napoleon, more tyrannical than Prus- 
sianism, more bloodthirsty than Moloch—an enemy of which we 
should declare every day, “It must be destroyed!” until it is anni- 
hilated forever. I speak of the institution of war. War must be 
outlawed if humanity is to survive. 

Three simple steps would, I believe, enable us to abolish this 
greatest evil. Declare it a crime under the law of nations as a 
ineans to settle disputes; create and codify an international law 
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inform themselves on Christian Science that they can explode the 
many popular illusions which are common in almost every com- 
munity concerning it. And this is one of the best volumes which 
we have seen to assist one in forming a true estimate of this 
strange and irrational substitute for Christianity. 


of ‘Events 


on the basis of equity and right, and establish a court with juris- 
diction over all purely international disputes as defined by the in- 
ternational code. This plan does not oppose other plans, but it 
roots deeper. It is basic. You cannot disarm unless you outlaw 
war. Unless war be outlawed, nations must be armed just as men 
must carry arms wherever murder is the rule. ; 

Nations do not forbid war, they do not call it a crime. But 
fighting by individuals, unless in self-defense, is called criminal. 
We say that private killing is murder, yet we glorify wholesale 
slaughter. We have laws about war, but not against war. We 
think it is butchery to kill by a dumdum bullet, or gas, or to kill 
the old or women; but we do not object to killing with a smooth 
bullet, or to the killing of young men. I say the world needs the 
young more than it needs the old, for they have more to give. I 
should think that every American woman would repudiate the doc- 
trine, which allows the killing of men, yet protects women. 


There are atrocities in war. But the supreme atrocity is war 
itself! It is my hope that America, the first great nation to live 
in peace with its neighbors, should call a conference and abolish 
the abomination. Doctrines such as annexation, reprisal, and pene- 
tration should be called by their proper names and condemned as 
they are in private life as simple thievery. 

How can we prosecute the perpetrators of war? How can we 
impanel a jury to try these men or nations if there is no law 
against the act and no punishment? As judge, I cannot punish the 
most heinous crime unless there is a law defining that crime. 

President Harding has favored a league court. I am for any 
step that will indicate an intention on the part of this country 
to take our part in the work of attaining world co-operation for 
peace. We have an international court without any jurisdiction 
over the parties to world controversies unless they wish to conde- 
scend to favor the court with their presence; and we have no law 
against war. The League court is an improvement over that of 
The Hague; but both are still arbitral and wholly lacking in juris- 
diction—and wholly because there are no international laws against 
war. 

Laws are not enforced through physical force only. They are 
also enforced through public opinion. The better part of enforce- 
ment is done through public conscience. That is because real laws 
which have a moral base are the expression of the moral feeling 
of a community. That is why a small percentage of patrolmen 
normally keep cities law-abiding. The same force of public opinion 
can be built up among nations. But the law must be expressed so 
that the spiritual strength of the world rallies to its backing. At 
present this force is impotent, but it will finally become the force 
that will rid mankind of its greatest common enemy—war. 

Laws against war will come to pass as laws against dueling. 
Men at last grew so glutted with their killings that they turned in 
their tracks and said that it was wrong to take human life. A 
simple international conference can take the first step through a 
treaty outlawing war, and the machinery cannot be properly 
sketched in detail until that step is taken. When society declared 
that murder was a crime men then evolved procedure to enforce 
the law. When “Thou shalt not kill” was written, there were no 
constables and there were no courts. When society declares that 
war is criminal we shall evolve the procedure to enforce the law. 
The declaration must come before the procedure can be evolved. 


There are those who will say this is a dream. Woman suffrage 
was a dream. Freeing the slaves was a dream. Law against mur- 
der was once a dream. Make no mistake. The world cannot totter 
back into sanity unless she fixes her eyes upon some healing vision. 
We shall have to dream this dream, and make it true, if humanity 
is not to perish. ; 


“Ninety Thousand Dollars in Ninety Minutes” for Church Work! 


Some time ago the First Presbyterian Church of Greensboro, 
N. C., carried a half-page advertisement in the daily papers of 
that city setting forth the wonderful work which it is doing, giving 
an itemized budget for the year of $90,727, and calling upon its 
membership to raise this great sum on the afternoon of their 
special campaign. Their slogan was: “Ninety thousand dollars in 
ninety minutes.” The corps of regular workers in this one church 
consists of the pastor; the pastor’s assistant; a director of re- 
ligious education, who also-.specializes in boys’ and young men’s 
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work and has charge of the Christian Endeavor; a director of 
music; a church hostess who has supervision of the three buildings 
and co-operates with the various committees of ladies in the 
preparation and service of all meals and refreshments—there be- 
ing hardly a week evening in which some organization is not hav- 
ing supper at the church, and sometimes several at a time; a 
trained nurse, who is ready to go at any time in case of sickness 
or need, day or night, and who averages some sixty or more sick 
calls a week; a church secretary who looks after all records, the 
office work, and the secretarial work for the pastor; a girls’ worker 
who has personal supervision of five organizations that meet 
weekly; an assistant church treasurer; and a treasurer of the 
women’s auxiliary. The salaries of these workers total almost 
$24,000. 

Items in the budget which indicate something of the trend of 
city church expenses include: bulletins and printing $1500, adver- 
tising $700, postage $250, young people’s work $1200, church en- 
tertainments $1200. The total budget for local work is $49,400; 
and for benévolences, including the salary of their nine foreign 
mission workers, $41,327. This is certainly a most magnificent 
enterprise to be carried on by a membership that totals only 1450. 

Rapidly church leaders in the cities are becoming conscious of 
how shamefully inadequate have been our old-time equipments and 
methods to serve the needs of the modern city. Such churches as 
this at Greensboro, of which there are becoming many, are leading 
the way out into new fields of organization and activity which will 
transform and marvelously increase the significance of the Church 
to the life of a city. And such transformation within the Church 
itself is bound to make a deep and convincing impression upon the 
great unchurched masses who see in the present Christian regime 
little that appeals to them as vitally worth while. 

But all of this growth in church work and church expenditures 
has a very keen significance also to all home mission boards, and 
especially to all of the smaller and weaker denominations, of which 
we speak elsewhere editorially. 


In the “Good Old Days” 


It would help wonderfully to bring about a clearer under- 
standing of the labor movement and a more sympathetic attitude 
towards it on the part of many Christian people if they would take 
the trouble to inform themselves of the wonderful transformation 
which has taken place in working conditions in the last hundred 
years. But they must also fix in their minds the further and most 
significant fact that few of these improvements have come except 
by the earnest agitation of labor leaders. Practically every law 
for the betterment of the labor world which has been written on 
our statute books and practically every improvement of hours and 
conditions which has been written into agreements between em- 
ployers and employees have been the result of co-operative and 
union movement among the employees themselves. Mighty few 
beneficial changes have ever been granted them unsolicited. And 
most of them have been secured over the determined opposition of 
the employing forces. 

It is hard for us in this day to visualize the working condi- 
tions that used to exist in many of our industries. In an address 
before a club in Providence, R. I., a few years ago, Stephen A. 
Knight, then over seventy years of age, drew a picture of those 
old days. He and his brothers built up the great Knight interests 
in the clothing industry in Rhode Island. 

What those conditions were when Mr. Knight began as a boy 
in the cloth mills, he describes as follows: 

On the first day of April, 1835, the writer of this paper com- 
menced his labors in a cotton mill as bobbin boy, or as it was 
termed in those days, back boy. The mill was in the State of 
Rhode Island, being in the town of Coventry. It was owned by a 
man who was at one time governor of Rhode Island, a man who 
was a progressive and intelligent manufacturer. His mill was “up 
to date” and among the most successful in this country at that 
time. 

My work was to put in the roving on a pair of mules : ontaining 
two hundred and fifty-six spindles. It required three hands, a 
spinner, a fore side piecer and a back boy—to keep that pair of 
mules in operation. The spinner who worked alongside with me 
died about two years ago at the age of one hundred and three, an 
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evidence that all do not die young who spend their early life in 
a cotton mill. I am hoping to go him one better. 

The running time for that mill, on an average, was about four- 
teen hours per day. In the summer time we went in as early as 
we could see, worked about an hour and a half and then had a 
half hour for breakfast. At twelve o’clock we had another half 
hour for dinner, and then we worked until the stars were out. 
From September twentieth until March twentieth, we went to work 
at five o’clock in the morning and came out at eight o’clock at 
night, having the same hours for meals as in the summer time. 


_ For my services I was allowed forty-two cents per week, which, 
being analyzed, was seven cents per day, or one-half cent per hour. 


The proprietor of that mill was accustomed to make a contract 
with his help on the first day of April, for the coming year. The 
contract was supposed to be sacred and it was looked upon as a 
disgrace to ignore the contracts thus made. On one of these anni- 
versaries, a mother with several children suggested to the pro- 
prietor that the pay seemed small. The proprietor replied, “You 
get enough to eat, don’t you?” The mother said, “Just enough to 
keep the wolf from the door.” He then remarked, “You get enough 
clothes to wear, don’t you?” To which she answered, “Barely 
enough to cover our nakedness.” “Well,” said the proprietor, “we 
want the rest.” And that proprietor, on the whole, was as kind 
_ considerate to his help as was any other manufacturer at that 

ime. 


The opportunities for an education among the factory help 
were exceedingly limited, as you can well see, both from the stand- 
point of time and from the standpoint of money. 


After long years as owners and managers of mills, during 
which they exerted a great influence in the cloth industry of that 
State, the Knights left working conditions just about as they 
found them. Is it any wonder the workers there organized and 
“gave trouble?” 


o 


The’ Methodist mission in Concepcion, Chile, says The Conti- 
nent, has a free dispensary for babies which has saved the lives 
of many Chilean children. The dispensary was opened a little over 
a year ago, at the modest cost of $2,000, and at the end of its 
first year had ministered to over 400 families. The work is carried 
on in a tiny little room, nine by twelve feet, which is so inade- 
quate that the mothers of babies have to wait out in the yard until 
their turn comes to enter the building. For children too ill to be 
brought to the dispensary, there is a visiting nurse, who frequent- 
ly finds opportunity to give health talks while she is caring for the 
sick baby. The dispensary is almost entirely supported by the mis- 
sionaries and their friends, for the Chilean people are too poor to 
give toward the work. 

oO 


The advanced guard of the prohibition movement has already 
entered South Africa in material force. A bill for local option has 
been introduced into the Parliament of the Union of South Africa. 
The member introducing the bill is a Dutch Reformed clergyman, 
editor, and a leader of the Nationalist Party. Many of his own 
party are violently opposed to the bill, chiefly on account of the 
great wine and brandy productions from certain provinces. This 
is really a prohibition for the white population, the natives already 
being denied liquor, excepting thd brewing of Kaffir beer. And it 
is now proposed to bring this beer brewing under very strict 
control as fights and trouble have usually been brewed with the 
beer. 

oO 


From time to time we have been mentioning various lines of 
wholesome activity in which the League of Nations is proving a 
most potent factor for the general good of the world. Still another 
is to be brought to the attention of the League when it meets next 
September—the slave trade which is being revived in Africa. It 
has been discovered that large numbers of native Abyssinians are 
being exported into Arabia and sold as slaves to the wealthy 
Moslems; and some are carried to Persia and Baluchistan. Hor- 
rible stories are told of the way this traffic is still conducted. The 
efforts of Great Britain and France, who control most of the east 
coast of Africa, have not been sufficient to put a stop to this 
dreadful business. So the whole matter will be laid before the 
League for correction. 








divine Providence with a nature that 

calls for society. It is a pleasure 
for us to meet and commune with one an- 
other, but it is also a duty, and as a duty 
brings with it also great responsibility. 

A thousand inanimate things upon the 
waters tossed may meet and pass without 
giving or receiving aught one from the 
other as they are carried along by the 
waves of society; but it is not so with man. 

. There is ever an influence going out from 
each one consciously or unconsciously 
through thoughts, words, and actions. The 
only decision to be made on the part of the 
individual is whether it shall be for good 
or for evil. 

Although influence is a general attribute 
to character and as such its value 
cannot be overestimated, there is no 
individual whose influence carries 
more weight than a mother. Many 
an ideal to which you have never been 
able to give expression will be 
wrought out by your children. The 
things you have longed to be will 
find expression in their lives. Su- 
sanna Wesley, with a song of praise 
and the gospel of peace in her heart, 
bore and gave to the world two sons 
whose spiritual achievement in song 
and sermon set in motion a wave of 
blessing that carried peace to thous- 
ands of souls the world over and will 
continue to do so to the end of time. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so 


Me is endowed through the wisdom of 


is he.” “What a man is, that he 
teaches.” So we as well as our as- 
sociates are influenced by our 
thoughts. To think nothing but pure 


thoughts is to lay the foundation for 
a good, true, and unblemished, char- 
acter. Who has not felt the power 
of such a life and been influenced, for 
a time at least, to do his best, or 
held by unseen bonds in the path of 
duty? In the company of others the 
thought takes a downward course and 
it is with the utmost effort that the 
usual plane is held. 

Our words, though sometimes little 
to be depended upon, yet give forth 
their influence when delivered, and 
the words which are so easily and 
sometimes thoughtlessly spoken have 
power to wound or heal and their in- 
fluence passes on and on. Will Carle- 
ton has said in his poem, “The First 
Settler’s Story,” 

Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged 
You ranar do that when you're flying words. 
“Careful with fire,” is good advice we know: 


“Careful with words,” -is ten times doubly so. 
a unexpressed may sometimes fall back 


But Goa himself can’t kill them when they’re 
said, 

How easy it is for us as mothers 
when pressed by unending, duties and 
worries, to speak quickly and un- 
kindly to those whom we love most. 


The Responsibility of Mother’s Influence 


BY MRS. ANNABEL BARNES BAKER 


I have been in homes where I believe this 
seldom happens, and we cannot but wish 
there were more homes of this kind. In 
such homes the mother’s and father’s care- 
ful thoughtfulness and consideration are 
reflected in the lives of the children through 
their cheerful and even temperaments. 

A beautiful work of art may be bereft 
of all power and uplifting influence through 
an improper setting or having been placed in 
an improper light. Surroundings must be 
suited to the picture. So it is with mother. 
Girls, do you know that your attitude may 
help or hinder the effect of a tender, loving 
mother on your lives and the lives of others 
in the home? 

No influences contribute so much toward 
the making of good homes as nobility of 


Mother 


By Rev. Arthur A. Richards 


F I could concentrate all the fra- 
I grance of the world into one flower 

I would call it a rose. If I could 
concentrate all the melody of the uni- 
verse into one composition, I would call 
it the Messiah. If I could concentrate 
all the tenderness and sympathy of the 
world into one endearing term, I would 
call it mother. No other word in the 
language is invested with such charm 
and pathos as this. Grave senators, 
grim featured soldiers, hard-headed 
business men, and frivolous worldlings 
melt under its power. The great deeps 


of the soul are broken up at its sound. 
The very incense of heaven clings to it. 
There is no face in all the chamber of 
memory so vivid to the last as the face 
that hung over us in the cradle, and no 
voice that lingers with such sweetness 


as the voice that sang our evening 
lullaby. 
Mothers’ Day 


OTHERS’ DAY reminds us that every 

day is mother’s day. Every day her 
heart is planning pleasant surprises for 
those who will be home in the evening. 
Every day her love is following those 
who have gone out from her fireside 
and who come not at the evening hour. 
Every day her hands are busy with a 
thousand little services of sympathy 
and kindness. What is more constant 
than a mother’s love? Though her gray 
hairs fall over a wrinkled brow, and 


Time has plowed furrows in her cheeks, — 


there is a heart still beating with a pure 
and holy affection; a mother’s love. A 
mother’s love; a mother’s wealth of love 
is so great that the power of Death it- 
self cannot put out its quenchless flame. 
Every day is mother’s day and we are 
just celebrating that happy fact today. 





manner, kindness of heart and understand- 
ing, sympathetic love among the inmates. 
The mother necessarily spends more time 
in the home than any other member of the 
family. Wifehood, motherhood, and home- 
making are usually her only career. It 
should be her undisputed right to arrange 
and plan the home life. As much as circum- 
stances will allow she should have such 
conveniences at hand as will conserve her 
time and strength. Because she is mother 
she should not be made the drudge of the 
family, but the conditions should be such 
that she has time for the development of 
her inner life. She should have time for 
quiet talks with her children which should 
be her greatest joy and satisfaction. The 
brilliant Byron might have been a very 
different man if he had had a differ- 
ent mother and wiser early training. 
Children seldom rise higher than the 
fountainhead of the mother’s charac- 
ter. Nearly all of the most remark- 
able men and women have had 
mothers of more than ordinary 
strength of character. 


The mother is the fountainhead of 
the household, it is equally true she is 
the fountainhead of society. Both 
the commonwealth and the church 
grow out of the family. The home 
rules the nation. If the home is de- 

: moralized, the nation also is ruined. 

The mother has many responsible 
duties. There will always be dinners 
to get or plan, new clothes to plan or 
old ones to repair. Buttons will be 
forever falling off. But while we 
cook, mend, and sew on buttons let us 
all be teachers and comrades to our 
children. One of the most important 
branches left to us to teach is 
eugenics. To be teachers, we must 
know the subject we teach, and how 
to present it. There is one thing 
about which women can not know too 
much, and that is the law of life and 
reproduction; the way living things 
grow and multiply; the tendencies 
they inherit and the habits they ac- 
quire; and how it is possible to im- 
prove their seeds and flowers and 
fruits. I think we should have better 
children and much better grandchil- 
dren if we understood more about 
peas and primroses. 

Girls, it is your privilege as well as 
your duty to begin now, as co-work- 
ers with God, to make for the char- 
acters of your future children. A few 
years ago it was considered a mark 
of refinement for girls to reach ma- 
turity without knowing anything of 
the laws of life and reproduction. 
However that may be, the time has 
past when this so-called innocence is 

possible. We must conserve the wo- 
manhood of America. We must pre- 
pare our daughters for pure mother- 
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hood. How better can we do this than by 
entering into their confidence as their un- 
rivaled comrades and thoughtful and care- 
ful teachers? 

I have no little daughter, yet I have my 
ideas concerning the right relationship be- 
tween mother and daughter. May I give 
you out of my imagination and partly from 
the experiences of another, an illustration 
of what I consider the sacred relationship 
of mother and daughter? 


Ready for bed, my little daughter comes 
into my room. I am sitting in the window 
seat looking out through the trees to the 
lawn where the moonlight lies in silver 
pools. I am thinking of that which con- 
stantly pervades my mind these days and 
nights. When I see the slim young figure, 
in the trailing white gown, with the two 
long braids hanging over its shoulders, I 
hold out my arms for the dear embrace with 
which my daughter and I always end the 
day. Then she kneels at my feet and we 
stare out at the moonlight, feeling the 
nearness of companionship which has been 
ours all her life. 


At Iength my darling opens her heart. 
“Mother, evidently it’s not best to tell 
people just how you feel about things. I 
suppose Margaret now will think that I’m 
a bold and forward creature to talk as I 
did this morning. I can’t make her under- 
stand. She says I’m the only girl in the 
world who is going to college to fit herself 
for her children. AmI? Aren’t there any 
other mothers who talk to their daughters 
the way you have always talked to me?” 


“I can’t believe that, dear,” I tell her. 
“Possibly not many, but I am sure most 
girls go to college to fit themselves for 
home-making. Ideas differ as to how a 
girl should be trained with regard to 
probable marriage, but it has always 
seemed to me that since the normal girl 
looks forward to marriage whether she 
avows it or not, she should be taught to 
train her mind for its demands and cares 
as surely as she takes care of her physical 
being for the sake of her health and good 
looks. Margaret has been brought up 
differently.” 

“She thinks,”- my daughter continues, 
“that it’s dreadful for me to talk as if I 
surely expected children. I told her it was 
a thing I positively knew, because even if I 
didn’t marry, there would be children just 
the same—only they might be in an orphan- 
age, or a factory, or a home for the blind, 
or in some place like that—poor dears. I 
should certainly adopt a few for my very 
own, too. I said that I believed women 
were born to mother something and that I 
expected to do it, and that I meant to get 
ready for it—it was going to be my pro- 
fession. Now please tell me what is bold or 
forward about that?” 

“Nothing dear,” I assure her. “If the be- 
lief is a mistaken one, that is my fault, for 
I have done my best to train you in it from 
the day I gave you your first doll—just as I 
have tried to train my boys that they might 
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be good fathers and kind and considerate 
husban 

After she has gone away to bed, the 
pressure of her warm arms still lingering 
about my neck, I sit still in the window 
seat, going over the years now past for- 
ever—the years in which I have done, or 
failed to do, my mother’s work for my 
daughter. There is little more that I can 
do for her’; I know that well. Other hands 
will mold her character now, other in- 
fluences sway her. The mother whose 
daughter’s life at nineteen still presents 
to the mother mysterious problems, 
hard to reckon with, has failed te use her 
opportunities all along the way. If she 
does- not know her daughter at nineteen, 
it is because she did not know her at nine, 
twelve, and sixteen. 

Suddenly, in the moonlight, I drop upon 
my knees. “O God,” I pray, “I thank thee 
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for my little girl, for all the years I have 
had her. I have tried—oh, I have tried— 
to be a good mother, but. I wish I could 
have been a better one. A mother cannot 
be too good, nor try too hard. There is 
nothing in the wide world so well worth 
doing as trying to be a good mother, a 
wise mother—one whom her child can re- 
spect as well as love, and love as well as 
respect. Dear God, don’t let my little girl 
miss this great thing she already longs for, 


this for which I, mistakenly or not, have - 


trained her. Send her, if it may be, the 
love of a strong man and children of her 


own. If it may not be, make it up to her 


as far as possible in showing her somewhere 

work for which only the heart of a mother 

can make her fit. Father, I feel they pres- 

ence, I know thou art near. Thou knowest 

my heart, I rest in thee. Amen.” 
Woodstock, Vermont. 


Ruth, the Incomparable Lover 


BY REV. E. B. FLORY 


OTHERS-IN-LAW have gained for them- 
selves a world-wide reputation. Their 
place in literature has been unen- 

viable, as every writer shuns them for hero- 
ines, every speaker takes his fling and every 
jokesmith finds them a reliable. source of 
fun when all other sources fail. They are 
the butt of many jokes and object of much 


SMA 
My Altar 


I HAVE worshiped in churches and 
chapels; 

I’ve prayed in the busy street; 

I er sought my God and have found 
im 

Where the wawes of the ocean beat; 
I have knelt in the silent forest 

In the shade of some ancient tree; 
But the dearest of all my altars 

Was raised at my mother’s knee. 


I have listened to God in his temple; 
I’ve caught his voice in the crowd: 

I have heard him speak when the 
breakers 
Were booming long and loud; 

Where the winds play soft in the tree- 


tops 
My Father has talked to me; 
But I never have heard him clearer 
Than I did at my mother’s knee. 


The things in life that are worthy 
Were born in my mother’s ae 
And breathed into mine by the magic 

Of the love her life expressed; 
The years that have brought me to 
manhood 
Have taken her far from me; 
But memory keeps me from straying 
Too far from my mother’s knee 


God, make me the man of her vision, 
And purge me of selfishness; 

God keep me true to her standards, 
And help me to live and to bless, 

God hallow the holy impress 
Of the days that used to be, 

And keep me a pilgrim forever 


To the shrine at my mother’s knee. 
—Selected. 





wrath. Yet in spite of their universal un- 
popularity, the writer of this incomparable 
love story chose to make the love of Ruth 
for her mother-in-law, Naomi, the sweetest 
and most appealing story of the Old Testa- 
ment, if not of all literature. What a dar- 
ing soul that writer must have been to play 
against so great odds! Perhaps it was a 
woman who had such courage to take this 
old story and put it into such excellent 
literary form as to make it immortal. It 
proves again that real artistic ability can 
take the most unpromising and common- 
place material and make it into a garland 
of roses to fill the whole world with beauty 
and sweet perfume. 

The very setting of the story was un- 
promising. It was written in the time of 
the Judges when the cruder and rougher 
passioned were of necessity in control. It 
was a day when “the rulers ceased in 
Israel” and all was turmoil and tumult. 
With the country overrun by foreign in- 
vaders wherein no home was safe, this story 
of love and devotion comes like a lily from 
the mud to gladden the landscape. In a 
period of dark ages it was a ray of morning 
light gilding the eastern skies. 

But the most difficult feat of the story 
is that the heroine is a woman of the 
Moabites, an accursed people, a people who 
dared not, even until the tenth generation, 
enter the assembly of the Jews. Her people 
were barred because of an ancient grudge 
and long-standing hatred. Upon them were 
heaped the curses of the Israelites and 
against them were hurled the imprecatory 
psalm that could pray for the destruction 
of their enemies. 

Two kinds of patriotism were present in 
this nation. The one fanned itself into 
flames by singing songs of hatred and re- 
viling their enemies. It took keen delight 
in the misfortunes of enemies and lost no 
opportunity to bring such misfortunes. This 


Et 
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patriotism sang of the glory of God’s an- 
ointed and felt supremely secure that they 
were Abraham’s children. They were de- 
voutly thankful above all things they were 
Israelites and were God’s people and lived 
in God’s country. They had suffered terribly 
from enemies sufficient to warrant such an 
attitude. How miserably and cruelly they 
had been treated. Their little nation had 
been the playground for eastern armies and 
they had been the slaves of different 
despots. 

Moreover, their precious religion, for 
which we are all indebted to them beyond 
any ability to repay, that religion had 
suffered from this foreign association. In- 
termarriage had proved fatal to its purity. 
Solomon with his foreign wives and foreign 
ideas of rulership and extravagance had 
wrecked the kingdom. Ahab and Jezebel 
had brought greater oppression and in- 
justice. Idolatry had come with foreign in- 
vasion and Gentile marriages; closed door, 
with a bang, seemed the only relief from 
so great a peril. Then too, this is the line 
of least resistance among every people. The 
appeal to narrow selfishness is the appeal 
to the coarser, baser passions of men. It 
finds easy reception in the appeal to the 
good old days, and the old animosities. 


With the tenderness of one woman’s love 
for another, the story of Ruth pleaded for 
tolerance for the foreigner as no law of 
command could ever have done. In the 
sweetest love notes that one mortal ever 
sang to another, Ruth, the Moabites con- 
fesses her love and devotion to Naomi, the 
Jewess. 


“Entreat me not to leave thee, and to 
return from following after thee: for 
whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God: where 
thou diest, will I die and there will I be 
buried: the Lord do so to me and more also, 
if aught but death part thee and me.” 


In ‘words as tender as the lullaby of a 
mother, as pleading as the beseeching of a 
lover and as strong as the pledge of fealty 
by the soldier, Ruth makes her declaration 
to her mother-in-law and no finer devotion 
is on record. One is reminded of the love 
of David and Jonathan in which Jonathan 
foregoes a crown and risks his own life to 
safeguard the life of David. Yet in no 
such tender and strong words did he con- 
fess his love. Sophocles portrays the char- 
acter of Antigone as the great lover of. her 
brother. For this dead friend she braves 
the anger and royal edict of her uncle, the 
King, to cover the body with earth. She 
prefers death rather than leave him un- 
buried and thus to suffer the woes of an 
underworld. “Loved, I shall be with him 
whom I have loved, guilty of holiest crime.” 
But note the difference, David and Jona- 
than were of the same race and Antigone 
and her brother of the same family, while 
Ruth, the Moabitess, was but the foreign 
daughter-in-law of Naomi, the Jew. 

Her return to Palestine could but gain 


her disfavor and contempt. Yet she seals 
that now by leaving native land, her gods, 
her family, and her home to become the sole 
support of a mother-in-law in the land of 
an enemy. 


In this dread hour of suspicion and— 


hatred and wars, when one nation despises 
the people of another nation, we need again 
to read the story of Ruth. Even in Ameri- 
ca, which we claim to be in a peculiar man- 
ner God’s country, there is broadcast the 
narrowest sort of patriotism, feeding its 
flames forever on the hatred of other 
peoples. Being well-fed and highly favored 
we look with suspicion on the rest of the 
world. We like to read the promise to 
Abraham and lean back comfortably and 
enjoy it, that is if we don’t read too much 
of that promise. There is still a lingering 
desire to be God’s people as long as that 
brings favors and benedictions, yet that 


famous promise is still worthy of a 
thorough reading. 

“And I will make of thee a great nation, 
and I will bless and make thy name great; 
and be thou a blessing,” 

As the story of Ruth, the Moabitess, must 
have put to shame the cheap race prejudice 
and bitter antagonism that swept Israel, so 
too would the stories of love, devotion, 
loyalty, and sacrifice of other peoples than 
our own, make us ashamed of any narrow, 
selfish, and hard so-called patriotism in this 
United States. It is very, very easy to ap- 
peal to the selfish passions of any people 
under pretense of patriotism, but it takes 
a great heart and a great soul to discover 
real worth among enemies. Like a star in 
the night shines the story of Ruth in the 
days of the Judges, pointing to that day 
when hatred shall give way to love. 

Norfolk, Va. 


The Emphasis Misplaced 


BY REV. M. 


have been presenting most interesting 
and encouraging statements recently 
concerning the large additions to churches 
during the past year. It should be, and is, 
a matter of deep interest and real inspira- 
tion to receive such information. Men in 
every department of life have been think- 
ing and speaking in larger terms during 
the past few years, and, led on by larger 
visions, have undertaken larger tasks than 
ever before. Then we have unprecedented 
opportunities in wealth, education, facilities 
for travel and communication, while the 
World War greatly enlarged our community 
of interests. 
At the introduction of Christianity there 
was one universal tongue ‘and one great 


Bi religious and secular journals 


Just As You Make It 


I IFE is just a constant grind, 
~ If you wish to make it so; 
All the breezes are unkind, 

If you grumble while.they blow. 
Every hill is bleak and drear, 
Not a song bird that you hear 
Ever sounds a note to cheer 


If you wear the mask of Woe. 


Life is triumph, life is joy, 

If you wish to make it so; 
Why let the little ills annoy? 

Toss them off and let them go. 
All the woods with glee may ring; 
Every season may be spring, 

Laughter in the teeth of Woe. 

—S. E. Kaiser. 
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universal empire, and both intellectual and 
physical conditions seemed most favorable 
for carrying the gospel to the very finger 
tips of civilization, and beyond it. Not the 
same, but in principle similar conditions ob- 
tain today. May the very remarkable and 
unusual growth in Protestantism during the 





W. BUTLER, 


past year give to the Church a yet larger 
vision, new courage, a quickened faith, and 
an inspiration to measure up more fully to 
the -opportunities of the times in which we 
live. 

I have just turned from a little journey 
through the Acts, and history of the Early 
Church and her marvelous growth. There 
were, as we know, one hundred and twenty 
waiting on the promise to those who would 
“tarry.” Peter preached and three thous- 
and were converted, as we learn in Acts 
2:41. Then in Acts 2:47 we find that 
there were daily additions. Then in Acts 
4: 32 multitudes were added. In Acts 5:14 
we find that there were multitudes. In 
Acts 6: 1 we are told that they “multiplied,” 
and in the sixth verse that they “greatly 
multiplied.” Now you would hardly multi- 
ply by less than two. Go back to the three 
thousand and as you follow the growth 
apply your rule of multiplication, even by 
two, and the members swept into the King- 
dom make indeed a very. remarkable 
growth. It is most interesting to study. 
With such a growth it did not require the 
gospel very long to overturn the old empire 
and to make it nominally Christian. 

But there was a power at work, so much 
needed at present with the evangelistic 
effort of the Church—the power of the Holy 
Spirit. The story of the Spirit in the Acts 
is the story of power. When the Church 
was told by the Lord to “Tarry at Jerusa- 
lem,” it was “until ye be endued with power 
from on high.” Organization has power, 
but as a means of regeneration for the 
world it is powerless without the sanction 
and work of the Holy Spirit. Organization 
has its place in the Church, an important 
place. Human means and agencies are 
necessary, and are coming more and more 
into the service of the Kingdom. But we 
fear that we are placing the greatest 
emphasis at the wrong place—on organiza- 
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tion and material agencies instead of that 
which only can make such means effective. 

The Book tells us that “Five of you shall 
chase an hundred, and an hundred of you 
shall put ten thousand to flight.” That was 
done, not only in Old Testament times but 
during the early days of Christianity when 
the Church was directly and consciously un- 
der the power of the Spirit. We hear much 
about Sabbath desecration and social cor- 
ruption and impurity. But our social life 
(God pity it) is a stream of purity as com- 
pared with that which existed at the time 
Christianity was making such wonderful 
progress. Sabbath desecration at present 
sometimes looks like the premonition of a 
mighty cataclysm of judgments to tear 
down the very framework of our civiliza- 
tion; but taken at its worst, it is far ahead 
of the bullfights (the torturing of innocent 
Christians by angry bulls in the amphi- 
theater to amuse the Sabbath throng), the 
gladitorial contests and the like, at the 
time Christianity began its march across 
the world of human needs and suffering. 

We believe in the final triumph of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. “For this purpose 
the Son of God was manifested that he 
might destroy the works of the devil.” We 
need the helmet of salvation to protect the 
head, which often goes wrong; the breast- 
plate of righteousness to protect the heart, 
the seat of motive and desire; gospel san- 
dals to protect our going, and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the Word of God. With 
this equipment under the presence and 
power of the Spirit, the Church may 
hasten the Kingdom. 

Muncie, Indiana. 


The Heart’s Key in a Baby's 
Hand 


Or evening after dinner a young lawyer 

sat for a few minutes at his cozy fire- 
side just before returning to his office for 
a few hours’ work on a legal proposition. 

His little daughter came before bedtime, 
and kneeling by her father, offered her 
sweet “Now I lay me down to sleep.” Then 
she climbed upon his knees and gave him 
a goodnight hug and kiss, saying as she 
did so: “Father, why don’t you pray?” 

He did not answer, but picked her up 
lovingly and carried her to her crib. In a 
few moments he fondly kissed his wife and 
was gone to his office. Before a great while 
his wife heard his familiar step, and 
hurrying to the door gave him an affection- 
ate greeting and expressed her delight at 
his return. s 

Presently as they sat by the fire, he said 
to her: “Jeannette, did you hear what Baby 
*said to me tonight?” f 

“Yes, Clinton, I did!” she replied. 

“Well,” said he, “her innocent question 
has gone to my heart with a stinging re- 
buke. When I got: tothe office I could not 
concentrate my mind on my work, and I 
have come home to tell you that I am go- 
ing to change the order of my life. I have 
made up my mind I will join you and the 
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Ten Reasons in Five Minutes 


Why I Believe the Bible to Be the Word of God. 
BY REV. W. A. FREEMAN 


Being ready always to give answer to every man that asketh you a reason concerning the 
hope that is in you.—l Peter 3:15. 


_ First—The Plea of the Bible—The first thing! in court is the plea of the 
criminal. “Guilty” or “Not Guilty!” If “guilty,” the judge may pass sentence. 
If “not guilty,” careful and legal trial must ensue. Three thousand eight 
hundred and eight times in the Old Testament alone is the Bible declared to be 
the Word of God. So far as known by the writer, outside of fiction and false 
religions, not once in any 3,808 other books, is the claim of inspiration or 
divinity made. Is all the impudence of the ages to be found in the Bible? 


Second—The Character of the Bible—“Bring me the Book,” said Sir 
Walter Scott, when dying. “What book,” said Lockhart. “The Book—the 
Bible; there is only one book!” The Bible is worthy of God! There is no other 
book like it. There are ideas, prophecies, teachings, in the Bible which can be 
accounted for in no other way, save by inspiration from God. Several years 
ago William J. Bryan challenged the literary genius of the age to produce a 
book even approximating the Bible. To date the challenge has not been ac- 
cepted, and H. G. Wells is, seemingly, the only man in the world seriously sug- 
gesting the attempt. : 


_. Third—The Influence of the Bible—“By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
said Jesus. The fruits of the Bible, in all lands, demonstrate its divinity, in 
comparison and contrast at least, with any other book—pagan religion or 
literature. “So shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall 
not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.”—Isaiah 55:11. It is not wild 
exaggeration to say that the influence of the Bible has been greater than the 
influence of the combined literature of all ages outside of the Bible. 


Fourth—The Durability of the Bible—“Heaven and earth shall pass away; 
but my word shall not pass away.” Only an infallible book could have with- 
stood the many and vicious attacks of so-called “science and higher criticism,” 
especially since these are constaritly affirmed to represent the scholarship and 
brains of the world. Verily, the supposed foolishness of God has proven might- 
ier than the lauded wisdom of the wise, since criticisms of the Bible molder 
beneath the onward march of more certain truth. 


Fifth—The Claims of Jesus for the Bible—Luke 24: 44—“That all things 
must needs be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, and the proph- 
ets, and the psalms, concerning me.” Certainly are the claims and recogni- 
tion of Jesus as authoritative and as valuable as any criticisms of Moses, the 
prophets, and the psalms could be. Not only did Jesus generally accept the 
Old Testament Scriptures, but he also accepted some of the most difficult and 
criticized parts, as for instance the story of Jonah and the whale (Matthew 
20: 40), and Noah and the flood (Matthew 24: 38, 39). 


Sixth—The Belief of Great Men in the Bible—Contrary to constant in- 
ference from critical sources, the scripturally and broadly learned of the world 
have never been, are not now, and never will be, adverse to the Bible as the 
Word of God. Note William E. Gladstone, Chief Justice Marshall, Daniel 
Webster, Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, Theodore Roosevelt, W. J. 
Bryan, and I believe Woodrow Wilson and Warren G. Harding, etc. 


Seventh—Corroborative Evidences—Tradition, archaeology, science, and 
modern knowledge, have corroborated some of the more difficult portions of the 
Bible records, such as that of the flood, the Egyptian bondage, Jewish cap- 
tivities; and it is even claimed the supposed impossible forty-tight-hour day of 
Joshua. Certainly, archaeological and scientific discoveries are far from dis- 
proving the authoritiy and accuracy of the Bible as the Word of God. 


Eighth—Innate Satisfaction in the Bible—‘As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” The innate aspiration of 
the human heart in all ages has thirsted for the verities of revealed religion, 
as found in the God, Christ, Holy Spirit, and life of the Bible; and it is this 
perfect accord in human nature that argues for the divine origin of the Word. 


Ninth—A bundant Demonstration of the Bible—Not a law, teaching, nor 
promise of the Bible but that has, or can be, demonstrated in human life and 
experience (John 7:17). Error cannot be demonstrated; only truth can. 


Tenth—The Absurdity of Disbelief in the Bible—It requires a God to ex- 
plain the Christian Bible! Explain it in any other way, and you have more 
than God; that is, a purely human book cannot transcend a book divine, unless 
the critic’s humanity transcends the Christian’s God, which would be the equiv- 
alent to “Straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel.” 


bw ew ee et ee wee 


baby in your Christian faith. If you will 
bring me the old family Bible, I will com- 
mence here just now, and there will be 
family prayer in our house from this time 
forth.” 
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Thus Clinton B. Fisk, the young lawyer, 
was converted at his own fireside and began 
an illustrious career which made him an 
honored Christian layman, statesman, and 
soldier.—The Christiun World. 
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At Prayer Time 


Whereunto shall I liken this generation? 
It is ltke unto children sitting in market- 
places.—Matt. 11: 16. 

o 

In face of all our progress, humanity 
may still be largely likened to children in 
the market place. It is not a pleasant com- 
parison to consider. Probably the only 
profit in doing so is the view of the actual 
realities that is made plainer by the seem- 


‘ingly unrealities of our modern life. 


The figure is a rugged one. Its force can 
be seen by imagining, or recalling a market 
place that is found in certain sections of 
even our modern cities. In an unwonted 
confusion and a din of bargaining, human- 
ity seems to break down into a tangled 
mass. In the confusion, courtesies are as 
unthought of as if they were never known. 
Individual quests, in nervous atmospheres, 
no attempt at order, often for minor er- 
rands at that, characterize briefly some of 
our market places today. 

Children in such environs? Yes! They 
are always there! And Jesus likened a 
generation unto them. 

Even yet humanity manifests a strong 
tendency to break down into strange and 
superficial groups even as children in a 
noisy and a dirty city street fall into little 
cliques and gangs. We become unawaringly 
suggestible; we are too frequently temper- 
mental in chosing our leaderships; often we 


are so easily pitted against others whose ~ 


rights we ignore, yet whose worth is as 
important as ours. 

But Christianity still points to the loftier 
satisfactions, both personal and social, and 
it is still a burden of Christian effort and 
prayer that a generation may accept them. 

o 
I believe in human kindness 
Large amid the sons of men, 
Nobler fare in willing blindness 
Than in censure’s keenest ken. 
I believe in: self-denial 
And its secret throb of joy; 
In the love that lives through trial, 
Dying not, though death destroy. 


I believe in love renewing 
All that sin hath swept away, 
Leaven like its work pursuing 
Night by night and day by day: 
In the power of its remolding, 
In the grace of its reprieve, 
In the glory of beholding 
Its perfection—I believe. 
—Norman McLeod. 
ca 
Jesus was anxious that life be lived ra- 
tionally. Men and women were capable of 
fine judgments. Within them were innate 
appreciations and wishes which, if followed, 
would lead to social worth. To miss this 
worth was to miss life. Right there is still 
a matter worth noting. All of us have 
those immaterial resources that can be 
sanely set to a better ordering of society. 
How insipid it is to dissipate these with 
mere tempermental whims or in mere 
provincial interests. 





History justifies the definitions that Je- 
sus gave to spiritual purposes and to es- 
sential human motives. May we still serve 
those ideals—it is the one way still manifest 
for a rational social life. 

Oo 

Certain men of Jesus’ day were like sulky 
children in the market place who would 
play neither funeral nor wedding. They 
would not respond to the earnest asceticism 
of John the Baptist, preaching the wrath 
of neglected opportunity, nor to the urgent 
gladness of Jesus, proclaiming a great 
chance for the despised. The wisdom of 
both methods of approach would have been 
recognized by the wise. But these people 
had no ears to hear the note of truth that 
sounded so clearly in both messages. Their 
interest was in something else than the 


Like children of the market place } 
Whe weary of their play, 
We turn from folly’s idle race 
And come to thee today. 
O Jesus, teller of the tale 
That never will grow old, 
Thy words of living truth prevail 
Our listening hearts to hold. 


Tell us of father-love that speaks 
Peace to the wandering child; 
Of valiant shepherd-love that seeks 

The lost sheep in the wild; 
Of deep redeemer-love that knows 
What sins we need forgiven, 
And on the Magdalen bestows 
The purest joy of heaven, 


Tell us faith that like a sword, 
And hope that’s like a star; 
How great the patient soul’s reward, 
How blest the loyal are. 
Tell us of courage like a wall 
No storm can batter down; 
Tell us of men who venture all 
For thee, and win a crown. 


Tell us that life is not a game 
But real and brave and true; 
A journey with a glorious aim, 
A quest to carry through. 
Tell us that though our wills are weak 
And though we children be, 
The everlasting good we seek 
We can attain through thee. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


- 


truth. They were listening so intently for 
something else than the truth that they did 
not hear the truth.—Bosworth. 

Oo 


Think of the difference between play- 
ground children with their rationalized play, 
and the market place children and their 
undisciplined and sadly limited amuse- 
ments. What~a difference there is in en- 
thusiasm! From the faces of one group 
come suggestion of the natural light of 
day; the faces of the other group reveal too 
literally the sordidness and the grim of the 
dark tenement, the hard pavement, and the 
cluttered street. One group finds life 
measured by hope, aspiration, and conscious 
social action with others. The other group 
finds existence, too narrowed for door- 
yards, and too filled with the spirit of 
bargaining; they do not find life. ’ 

We can help make just such a difference 
in a generation. 

Men can enter a life larger than one 
prescribed by petty prejudices. 


Life can be lifted from conditions of sel- 
fish bargains and set to helpful, healthful 
moral action. 

Conditions that leave life ungoverned or ~ 
that make it ungovernable can be done 
away. 

War is not the only thing for which we 
need a moral equivalent; but fortunately 
we are not without the moral equivalents; 
the greater need is for a generation that 
will accept them consistently. 

A generation, like children in the market 
place, would tend to develop and to function 
normally if given a normal chance. 

2 
Blessed are they that have eyes to see. 


They shall find God everywhere. 
They shall see him where others see 


stones. 
Blessed are they that have understanding 
hearts. 
To them shall be multiplied kingdoms of 
delight. 


Blessed are they that see visions. 
er shall rejoice in the hidden ways of 


od. 
Blessed are they that are song-ful of soul. 
They shall carry light and joy to shad- 
owed lives. 
— are they who know the power of 
ove. 
They dwell in God, for God is love. 
* 


ees are they who rejoice in their chil- 
ren. 
To them is revealed the father-mother- 
hood of God. ; 
sneer the childless, loving children 
still, 
Theirs shall be a mightier family, 
Even as the stars in heaven. 
oat the souls kept virgin for man- 
ind, 
Unto them shall be given unbounded 
kingdom of great joy. 
—John Oxenham. 
oOo 
Mer still need help in life as much as in 
the ages gone by. They do not and cannot 
live by reason alone. ... but need some 
sort of faith in unseen powers, which we 
term religion. The end of all religion is 
in social and personal salvation, in help 
over the difficulties and redemption from 
the evils of life. . . . It will suffice now to 
point out that religion braces vital feel- 
ing, that it taps new levels of energy, and 
gives one thus strength to perform deeds 
far beyond what are commonly regarded 
as normal human powers.—Prof. Ellwood, 
in “Reconstruction of Religion.” 
o 


Make us inereasing conscious, our 
Father, that we are Christian messengers 
to our times. May we see that our salva- 
tion is not wholly apart from the salvation 
of our fellows. Teach us anew that the 
human heart is normally sensitive to social 
justice, brotherly love, and the love of God. 
If our generation does not feel as deeply 
as we think it should, may it at least feel 
more deeply than we think it does. We be- 
lieve in thee; we believe in life; and we 
believe in the ultimate triumph of right 
and truth—even to the enlightenment of all 
mankind. In the name of Christ. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 






























































The Forward Movement 


Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., 
Superintendent 





F you desire your conference Forward 

Movement committee to live and grow 
it is very necessary that it be required to 
give full report at the annual session of 
conference and at the Executive Board 
meetings throughout the year. It will be 
essential that it have a place on the confer- 
ence program for its speakers and proper 
recognition that it may present its plans. 
What committee in conference compares 
with it in importance, for it has the de- 
nominational program in hand and is held 
primarily responsible for the execution of 
the promotional work in your conference! 
Give it a chance to work, report, grow, and 
live. It should be recognized on the official 
board of conference. 


The Shiloh Springs Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, Rev. W. J. Hall pastor, has drawn a 
map of its entire district, divided it into 
sections with about eight families in each 
group and has appointed leaders for each 
group so that each family will be cared for 
as regards every work of the church. Those 
strong, practical business men see the good 
sense in having every family looked after 
constantly by the same group workers in- 
stead of some one who might call once and 


never come again. Definiteness of responsi- 


bility is thereby placed. Again the For- 
ward Movement plan works when given a 
fair chance. 


Departments of the Christian Church 
Forward Movement Program 


1. Spiritual Life. To nourish the spirit- 
ual life of the church membership through 
prayer, teaching the Bible, through church 
loyalty, by Sabbath observance. Are pri- 
vate and public prayer, personal Bible 
study, building of family altars, church at- 
tendance, public worship, prayer meetings, 
and the like worth while? 

2. Evangelism and Life Service. To 
adopt Christ’s plan of soul winning, to en- 
list new lives for the ministry, mission 
fields, and other forms of life service. Is it 
worth while to win souls, do personal work, 
care for new converts, form personal work- 
ers’ classes, enlist lives for Kingdom serv- 
ice? 

3. Christian Education. To extend and 
perfect the work of the church in Christian 
education and training. Is it important to 
awake parents to the importance of Chris- 
tian education, to direct young people to our 
church, schools, and colleges, to train them 
in Sunday-school, Christian Endeavor, and 
college for the Master’s service, to follow up 
life decisions, and to train the church mem- 
bership for better service and larger official 
ability? 

4. Missions—at home and abroad. To 
adopt Christ’s program of world evangel- 
ization and welfare, and to educate the 
church to meet our part of the world’s need. 
Is it unimportant to send missionaries, 
plant mission schools, publish mission litera- 
ture, organize mission study classes, estab- 
lish kindergartens and hospitals? 

5. Stewardship. To adopt a scriptural 
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system: of giving and a scriptural standard 
of giving. How badly we need stewardship 
study classes, a thorough every-member 
canvass in each church, adequate support 
for church and benevolent enterprises, pul- 
pit instruction, to enroll tithers, to provide 
just salaries for ministers, missionaries, 
and other workers. 


The above is the Christian Church pro- 
gram in outline. The Forward Movement 
provides a committee in each church giving 
full emphasis all the year round to each 
department. The five chairmen constitute 
a most important force and committee cor- 
relating all the work of the church. This 
Forward Movement program can enlist 
every‘ member and organization of your 
church. The whole work of your church 
may be so arranged that the effort will be 
correlated. Use the five committeemen on 
your official board. 


The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 








Tavern 
Church, Thursday, August 23, at 10:00 a. 


Eastern Osage—Meets at Little 


m. President, C. M. Sooter, Iberia, Mo.; 
Secretary, Fred A. Woody, Meta, Mo; Church 
Clerk, Wm. Healey, Dixon, Mo. Railroad 
ticket should be purchased to Dixon, Mo., 
or Meta, Mo. 


THE following letter is being sent to our 
Christian churches. We have no church 
in Piggott, Arkansas. This letter evidently 
comes from a church of the Disciples of 
Christ. They would save our people much 
annoyance, and it would be a credit to this 


body of believers, if they would correct their . 


mailing lists, and use their own name. 


Piggott, Arkansas, April 17, 1923. 


Dear Members of Christian Church: 

We are not coming to you with anything news but 
we feel we are coming with a plea worthy of your 
consideration. 

We, a little band of workers, are struggling to 
maintain the cause of Christ in our small town, and 
are working with our hands to help the Church 
Board with their finances. 

You are far away, but we would so much like to 
have you represented at-a bazaar we are going to 
have in May, sometime. — 

We are asking each State in the U. S. to help us. 

We will display everything for a week in a public 
window. 

Our Master said: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it 


unto me.” Matt. 25:40. Anything great or small 
will be appreciated. 
- Sincerely, 


Mrs. Davis HILL, Sec. 
Christian Aid Society. 

AS your church made its offering to the 

General Convention: of the Christian 
Church? If not, wilk you not see that it is 
made at once? No pastor or church can 
afford to neglect this offering. Please see 
that it is taken. 


The conferences are soon to meet in their 
annual sessions, at which time each and ev- 
ery one of them should plan for a very lib- 
eral offering to the Aged Ministers’ Home, 
at Lakemont, N. Y. The offering is to be 
made the third Sunday in October. Do not 
forget it; do not neglect it; do not fail to 
provide for it. 

We are mailing reminders to many of our 
churches that have overlooked the Conven- 
tion Offering. Our first reminders did 
much good, and increased the fund quite a 
little. Many pastors wrote, thanking me 
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for calling their attention to the oversight. 

One good pastor, in writing about the of- 
fering, says: 

I am sorry you had to send a reminder to the 
church that I am pastor of. If I mistake not, it is 
the first time, and I am sure it will be the t time. 
It has been the hardest winter for people to get out 
to church of any winter I have ever known. I 
wanted to have a good collection, and so waited for 
a more favorable time, which has not come yet. 
Took the collection two Sundays, and yet it is alto- 
gether too small, but will send it in. Enclosed please 
find check for twenty dollars ($20.00) 
church at Charleston Four Corners, N. Y 


from the 


A good pastor in Illinois says, in explain- 
ing the offering: “Yes, we had our offering 
for the General Convention in December. 
When I received your letter I began to make 
inquiry, and found it had not been sent. I 
am very sorry for this. You will receive it 
in a few days.” Others wrote in a similar 
way. Mistakes occur. The Forgetter often 
gets in its work despite the good intentions 
of the heart. 

Within a short time there will be mailed 
out from this office a statistical blank to all 
cur church clerks, asking a few questions 
which, if answered, will tell us our numer- 
ical strength. It is a shame that we cannot 
depend upon our statistics, but unless 
church officers will reply to requests for in- 
formation, our statistics will be unreliable 
“end unsatisfactory. It is to be hoped that 
the conferences will in some way provide 
for better reports to The Christian Annual 
than we have been receiving. - 






Mrs. Emma 8, Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
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WRN some one asked a missionary if he 
liked his work in Africa, he replied, 
“Do I like this work? No; my wife and I 
do not like dirt. We have reasonably re- 
fined sensibilities. We do not like crawling 
into vile huts through goat refuse. We do 
not like association with ignorant, filthy 
not like association with ignorant, filthy 
for Christ he does not like? God pity him, 
if not. Liking or disliking a thing has 
nothing to do with it. We have orders to 
“go” and we go. Love contrains us. Such 
love begets the strength to do the “all 
things.”—-Missionary Review. 

What an opportunity we have, in the 
study of the books now being used in our 
missionary societies, more intelligently to 
assist in the work for our own school at 
Franklinton, N. C. We can better under- 
stand the Negro and appreciate more fully 
his efforts and desires for the things that 
are worth while. 

One million boys and girls of the “Darker 
Race” in the South without facilities for 
education. Will you help give them a 
chance? 


If to a race from slavery set free 

Thou grantest not the greater liberty 
Of peace with God, through all eternity, 
Hear Jesus say, “Ye did it not to me.” 


Dear Jesus, help me from the heart to say, 
When duty calls to service, day by day, 

As I, with loyal heart the call obey, 

“My blessed Lord, I do it unto thee.” 


RNR SPER 
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A Good Idea 
T= following is printed by the Eaton 
society on a little slip of paper and 
given out with each mite box, to help gather 
money for Franklinton. No doubt the offer- 
ing will be much larger because of this 
special effort. 


Mite-box Offering 


A few pennies each day dropped into this 
Mite Box from April 1 to August 1 will 
be used to help support a teacher at the 
Franklinton Christian College. 

This college, founded in 1881 for the 
education and training of the Negro, was 
under the direction of Rev. George Young, 
of New York, the first principal. 

The object of this college is the training 
of Negro men for the ministry and men and 
women for teachers in the schools for the 
Negro people. It has accomplished a splen- 
did work and is preparing for a larger 
work of the future. It is said that no 


student from Franklinton has yet been con- 
victed of a crime. ‘ 

The colored people are making efforts to 
have this school self-supporting but do at 
this time need some assistance. All teachers 
are Negroes. J. A. Henderson is president. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, EATON, OHIO. 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 
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MISS ELIZABETH HOWSARE, daugh- 

ter of Rev. McD. Howsare, who is the 
Secretary of Evangelism of the Christian 
Church, and of Mrs. Howsare, the Field 
Worker for the Mission Board of the Chris- 
tian Church, has received the appointment 
as director of religious work in the Gov- 
ernment school for Indians at Ft. Apache, 
Arizona, which will be known as the Roose- 
velt School. 

Miss Howsare ‘was nominated for this 
position by the Home Mission Board, which 
will furnish the financial support for her 
work, the appointment being made by the 
Commission on Indian Work of the Home 
Missions Council. The Home Missions 
Council has the supervision of the religious 
work among Indians at all of the Govern- 
ment schools and the work is supported in- 
terdenominationally. A number of the de- 
nominations, however, are supporting their 
own workers but they work under the direc- 
tion of the Commission on Indian Work. 

Miss Howsare is especially qualified for 
this position because of her school training. 
She will graduate from Defiance College in 
June of this year. She is also qualified be- 
cause of her home training, her mother 
having been connected with the Woman’s 
Boards of our denomination for a great 
many years. She will probably spend one 
month this summer in the Haskell Institute 
at Lawrence, Kansas, where she will study 
the work which is being done in those insti- 
tutions. 

Her work will be under the personal di- 
rection of Mr. G. E. Lindquist, who is the 
Executive Secretary of the Commission of 
Indian Missions of the Home Missions 
Council, but being the representative of 
the Christian Church and supported by the 





Home Mission Board we are sure her work 
will be followed with keenest interest by 
our churches. 


MiSs AKABIE TATIAN, who has been 
the assistant in the Americanization 
work for some time and who has rendered 
most efficient service because of her knowl- 
edge of so many different languages, re- 
signed some time ago, her resignation to 
take effect on May 1. 
The Home Mission Board has very for- 
tunately secured the services of Miss Mar- 
guerite Youmans to take her place. Miss 
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Scie and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





RECENT ACCESSIONS 


(Star indicates ten percent increase 
or more in membership) 


*Sciota Valley Church, Sciota Valley 
Conference, Rev. A. J. Dollison 
WI atid Siccscssibcainietnctemaaueienmaniaains 10 

Richmond Church, Eastern Virgin- 
ia Conference, Rev. W. T. Wal- 





GI siceiectontitpeiisienniniiiimaaiinat oni a 
Greenville, Miami Ohio Conference, 
Rev. A. C. Youmans ....................... 15 
*Richland, Illinois Conference, Rev. 
CO TIO hvisctitcnteiehhamovicccsdecdets 10 
*Walnut Hills, Miami Ohio Confer- 
ence, Rev. A. W. Hirby ................ 2x 
Franklin, Merrimack Conference, 
Rey. A. A. Richards ........................ 22 
Buckland. Northwestern Ohie Con- 


ference, Rev. L. W. Ryan ............ s 
Britton Church, Northwestern Ohio 

Conference. Rey. J. C. DeRemer.. 5 
North Rush, New York Central 


Conference, Rev. J. A. Foss ...... 4 
Conneaut, Erie Conference, Rev. E. 
TIE sicccnipinidaransmamnpiniaucmansitnadeceen 10 
Hartwick, New York Eastern Con- 
ference, Rev. Albert Loucks ....... 6 
*Coletown, Eastern Indiana, Rey. D. 
is sR... ccctvevusiatenasatic Reieiamediatata atid 3 
*West Milton, Miami Ohie Confer- 
ence, Rev. W. J. Woung .............. . 40 
*Greensboro, N. C. Conference, Rev. 
TR Tie. I ean cecpstctdtneenednbtrcsicdhicns 65 
*Oshawa Church, Ontario, Rev. E. 
"tk, GEE |, <nccscnpuhenitpdhaininussiiehpenivassceiapetxiees Ge 
*North Manchester, Eel River, Rev. 
CR ere 
Holy Neck, Eastern Virginia Con- 
ference, Rev. Wm. Jay ................. 14 
Bogle Street, R. I. & Mass. Confer- 
ence, Rev. Henry Arnold _............ 16 


Acushnet, R. I. & Mass. Coufer- 


ence, Rev. C. H. Smith -................. 2 
*Orangeport, N. Y. Western Confer- 
ence, Rev. B. H. Peel .................... 23 
*Lima, Northwestern Ohio Confer- 
ence, Rev. E. A. Watkins ............ 32 
Antioch, Southern Ohio Conference, 
Rev. A. J. Bowman _.................. 9 
*Columbus, Ohio Central Conter- 
ence, Rev. J. 8S. Kegg .................... 10 
Albany, N. Y., N. Y¥. Eastern Con- 
ference, Rev. R. G. English _....... 4 
Versailles, Miami Ohio Conference, 
Rev. Hagh A. Smith .................... 10 
Graham, N. C. Conference, Rey. S. 
Ei OO 6 2 
*Newport News, Eastern Virginia 
Conference, Rev. B. J. Earp ........ 25 


*People’s Christian, Eastern Vir- 
ginia Conference, Rev. R. C. 
RCN ack esi icdcectectaivletacte 44 

Sulphur Springs, Eastern Indiana 
Conference, Rev. Rufus Emmert 9 

Pt. Isabel, Southern Ohie Confer- 
ence, Rev. W. A. Warner ......... 

E. Liberty, Virginia Valley Confer- 
ence, Rev. R. P. Crumpler ......... Ss 

*Keswick, Ontario Conference, Rey. 

Co: Peek 21 17 

East Cobleskill, N. Y. Eastern Con- 
ference, Rev. Georgia Weaton...... 3 

*North Christian, New Bedford, R. 

I. & Mass, Conference, Rev. H. 
Bile, RNIN wnenictaiiatantigpncnntipiancitinnines 

Swansea Center, R. I. and Mass., 
Rev. C. B. Hershey —....0...00<.0.. 6 

Fall River, North, R. I. and Mass. 
Conference, Rev. E,. J. Bodman.... 

Bangor, Maime Conference, Rev. 
Donald P. Hurlburt ........ 





Youmans is the daughier of Rev. and Mrs. 
Youmans, of Greenville, Ohio. She will 
graduate from Defiance College in June and 
is finely qualified to take up the work with 
Miss Kirkendall at Haverhill. She has been 
a life recruit for sometime, looking forward 
to some type of Christian work and is en- 
thusiastic in her plans for entering into the 
work for new Americans. 


The work which she will do in the early 
part of her service will be that of religious 
educational work, very largely, in teaching 
English classes and some of the home-mak- 
ing and home-keeping classes for girls. 

We are very happy to announce the en- 
trance of these two girls into our home mis- 
sion field, both of whom will give their 
whole time to this cause. 


Just As Easy 


. is just as easy to smile and say a good 

word as it is to get out of patience and 
storm about like a lake lashed by the win- 
ter’s wind. An old man I used to know had 
served as justice of the peace for more than 
forty years. He did more to settle strife in 
the neighborhood where he lived than he 
ever did in court, simply by taking the 
parties to the proposed litigation away by 
themselves and urging them not to take 
their difference to-law, but to get together 
and go home peaceably. Everywhere he 
was known by the smile on his face and the 
kindly words he spoke. 

Bitter words hurt. We all know that. 
They sting. They leave a sore place in the 
memory. We never see the one who “gives 
us a piece of his mind” that we do not feel 
a chill settling down upon our hearts. And 
there is something about giving way to this 
kind of passion which hurts the one who 
thus yields fully as much as it does him 
who is lashed by his tongue. 

But stop a minute and think now that it 
costs far less to be kind and true under 
every provocation than it does to be harsh 
and passionate. When the temptation 
comes to say bitter words, just stop and 
think, “If the words I want to say would 
make me sorry when spoken to me, surely 
they will hurt my friend if I speak them 
to him.” And quickly you will add, “I 
never will do it. I will say the thing that 
will win him back to me. I will be just as 
true to him as if he had never tried me so.” 
And the moment you do it your battle is 
won. How warm the glow that comes into 
your heart when perhaps with a tear in his 
eye your friend grasps your hand and tells 
you, “This is more than I expected. - Thank 
you again and again. God will bless you 
for, it; and if he will help me, I never will 
tempt you so again.” - 

A kindly word is like a wide-topped tree 
in the middle of a burning waste of sand 
under a midsummer sky. Cost to speak it? 
Ah, no! The costliest thing is riot to speak 
it. And remember that in everything of 
this kind God himself is the paymaster and 
the pay is sure—E. L. Vincent, in Asso- 
ciate Reformed Presbyterian. 
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David: the Poet King 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 13, 1922 
1 Sam. 16: 1-13 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 
Member International Sunday-school Lesson Committee Representing the 


Christian 


Golden Text—Surely goodness and lov- 
ingkindness shall follow me all the days of 
my life—Psalm 28: 6. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 
Monday, May 7—David Before Saul. 
1 Sam. 16: 19-23. 
Tuesday, May 8—David and Goliath. 
1 Sam. 17: 45-51. 
Wednesday, May 9—David and Jona- 
than. 1 Sam, 20: 35-42. 
Thursday, May 10—David Before Jeho- 
vah, Ps. 51: 1-13. 
Friday, May 11—David, the Poet. 
Ps. 8, 23. 
Saturday, May 12—David, the King. 
2 Sam, 7: 18-26. 
Sunday, May 13—The Blessed Life. 
Ps, 1. 
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Lessons From the Life of David 


ISTORY brings us few such outstanding, 
victorious, and withal lovable characters 
as that of David, the shepherd, warrior, 
poet king. His conquests as a warrior 
made the greater Israel possible. His writ- 


ings as a poet and sweet singr will live | 


as long as the world lives and sings and 
aspires to higher things. His career as a 
king was tempered with mistakes, but with 
a broad sympathy and _ understanding 
which would have been wonderful in later 
days; but, coming as it did in the early 
years of the race, it was no less than 
miraculous. 

David, the Shepherd 


Bethlehem’s plains, forever glorified by 
the angels’ song, have also a background of 
the story of a lad who was kind and true 
and strong and-who was‘ there under God’s 
skies and in his open air learning to be a 
king. Little did he know the future, al- 
though you never can tell what a boy is 
dreaming about) as he played his lute and 
sang his song and tended his sheep. 


Kings and leaders are in the making in 
places like ‘this and the lad learned not 
only to be faithful and loving, but to be 
brave and daring as well. He learned that 
supreme lesson of life—how to combine 
“sweetness and strength”’—the finest quali- 
ties of manhood and womanhood. David 
had friendships whose love “surpassed the 
love of women” and bravery which made 
him face the lion and the bear who came 
to destroy his sheep and which in later 
days sent him out against the giant of Gath 
and against the enemies of his country and 
his God. 


There are “kings in the making” today 
in homes and schools and fields and factor- 
ies around us, who will some day arise to 
rule in nation, world, or countryside. Give 
them the right of way to the best there 





Church 


is in life. Give them a chance to sing and 
to fight their way to the front. 


David, the Warrior 


The Greater Kingdom came _ through 
David and he was a valiant man in every 
crisis. So valiant, indeed, that those who 
loved him and their country had to plead 
with him to keep him from risking his life 
which meant so much to his nation. But 
he was a great, generous warrior who 
fought not for personal advantage, but for 
God and right. He fought and won his 
fight with Goliath, not for personal ag- 
grandizement or gain, but because Goliath 
had “defied the armies of the living God” 
and the lad’s spirit could not let that stand. 
He said, as he advanced to meet the great 
creature, I come to you in the name of the 
Lord God of Israel. He fought for God 
and right. 

He could have killed Saul and had the 
kingdom for himself repeatedly, but to him 
Saul was “God’s anointed” and no personal 
consideration could be reckoned that would 
compare with that. 


David, the King 


Chosen by his own tribe first and by his 
generosity and humility and bravery com- 
bined he won his way to be crowned king 
of all Israel at Jerusalem. Forty years of 
service as king was broken by one great 


sin which we always remember about David | 


although he repented completely and was 
restored by God to his loving favor. He 
was a “man after God’s own heart” not be- 
cause he was perfect, but because, in spite 
of his imperfections, he came back to God; 
not as king, but as a humble, contrite man 
acknowledging his sin and saying that his 


“transgression was ever before him.” There — 


are no perfect men and women in the world. 
If God only loved that kind he would be 
loveless. He loves those who are in sin 
and he loves them most, when they accept 
his love and come back in humility to his 
fellowship. Ged loved David and he loves 
you and me in spite of “the sin that doth 
so easily beset us.” 

See David’s kingly way with his follow- 
ers and with his mistaken sons. No wonder 
he was loved until his “mighty men” would 
have given their lives to gratify his slight- 
est wish. He was a kingly king and to be 
of the “line of David” was the greatest 
honor that could come to an Israelite. 


David as a Poet 


No other songs of the world have sounded 
such heights and depths as have the songs 
of this poet king. More people have known 
and have been comforted and strengthened 
by the twenty-third psalm than by any 
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other thing within the Bible or out of it 
in all literature, except the Lord’s Prayer. 


. These two great passages are today known 


“by heart” by more people than any other 
passages on earth, and through the years 
and centuries they have been giving forth 
their message of comfort and strength to 
more of the sons of men than have been 
reached by any other poem or song or story 
or written or printed word. 

David wrote as one who knew men and 
knew God as well. He had sounded the 
depths and had risen to the heights of trust 
and he knew the way. His songs breathe 
the things that are in the heart of man and 
bring them to the things that are in the 
heart of God for him. His son Solomon 
wrote many wise sayings and the greatest 
proverbs of all time, but they lack heart 
and the pull of real living. They sound like 
the wise man telling you what to do next, 
but David enters with his Lord into the 
springs of life and we feel that he under- 
stands with the understanding that an ex- 
perience with God and men has given him. 


David as a Friend 


Think through all the characters of the 
Bible outside of Jesus himself and see who 
you might pick for your friend. Some 
might select this one and some that, but 
David would lead them all. We respect 
and admire and honor many of the charac- 
ters of God’s Word, but David’s unselfish 
love for Jonathan, his mourning over 
Absolam, his generosity to Saul his enemy, 
his fairness with his followers, the devo- 
tion of his mighty men, all tend to make 
our hearts go out to him in fellowship and 
friendship. He was a friend worth having. 

David, the faithful, valiant Shepherd boy. 

David, the warrior champion of God and 
right. 

David, the kingly king. 

David, the sweet singer of Israel. 

We honor, respect, admire, and wonder 
in love at the character which knew God 
in those early days when the world was far 
from God and kings lived for themselves. 

Erie, Pennsylvania. 


oO 


There is an endearing tenderness in the 
love of a mother to son that transcends all 
other affections of the heart. It is neither 
to be chilled by selfishness nor daunted by 
danger nor weakened by worthlessness nor 
stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice 
every comfort to his convenience; she will 
surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment; 
she will glory in his fame and exult in his 
prosperity; and if adversity overtake him, 
he will be the dearer to her by misfortune; 
and if disgrace settle upon his name, she 
will still love and cherish him; and if all 
the world besides cast him off, she will be 
all the world to him.—Washington Irving. 


oO 
Did you ever think that the “cup of cold 
water” for Christ’s sake may be needed 
right in your own home?—Queen’s Gar- 
dens. 
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Why Do We Believe That Jesus Christ Is the Son of God? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MAY 13, 1923 
John 20: 24-31 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


The following novel method of conducting a candle- 
light meeting was once used by the Methodist Protes- 
tant Endeavorers of Dover, Del. A large Christian 
Endeavor monogram was cut from white Bristol 
board and laid flat on the secretary’s table. Small 
red candles were stuck to the C. E. at equal distances 
apart, one for each member. A large candle was pro- 
vided for the leader. When the meeting opened, the 
leader’s candle was lighted, and as each member took 
part one of the small candles was lighted from the 
leader's candle. The members were anxious to see 
the whole C. E. alight, and a number took part that 
were usually backward. The lesson drawn from the 
unlighted candles, that each member is‘ needed to 
make the society complete, was very helpful.— 
Florence Pollett, in Christian Endeavor World. 

Try this for this meeting. Secure some one to 
sing as a solo, “‘Would You Believe?” There are any 
number of good songs on this topic. Be sure to 
consult the topical index in selecting the songs for 
the. meeting, 


Thoughts on the Theme 


ERSE 25. The resurrection of Jesus is 

one of the most convincing proofs of his 
divinity. Couple the fact of his resurrec- 
tion with the promise of his resurrection 
as found in John 10:17, 18, where Jesus 
said, “I lay down my life that I might take 
it again. No man taketh it from me, but 
I lay it down of myself. I have power ‘to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again.” No human being has or ever will 
have that power. This can only be ac- 
complished by divine power. Inherent 
power to raise one’s own body from the 
dead is divine power. 

V. 26. The realized presence of Jesus 
with us in hours of communion is a proof 
of his divinity. 

“Peace be unto you.” No human voice 
can speak peace to the sin-troubled souls 
of men. If Jesus were not divine his voice 
could bring no peace to our hearts. 

V. 28. The works and life of Jesus 
taught those who associated with him the 
great truth of his divinity. Peter caught 
the truth and voiced it in his confession 
near Caesarea Phillippi when he said, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 

V. 30. “Signs.” The works of Jesus 
Christ are among the great proofs of his 
divinity. Who unless divine could speak 
to the waves of the sea and have them obey 
him? Who less than divine could rebuke 
disease, such as leprosy, and the sick one 
be cleansed and delivered from the awful 
disease? Could any power less than divine 
power speak with such power that a Laz- 
arus, four days dead, would hear and come 
forth out of his tomb alive? If Jesus were 
not divine what was the source of his power 
over demon-controlled men and women? 
Jesus’ work in the world today, in convert- 
ing men from sin and lifting them from the 
depths of iniquity and giving them power 
to live godly lives, is an ever-present evi- 
dence of his divinity. 


V. 31. Christ’s words are an evidence of 
his divinity. He claimed that he was the 
only-begotten Son of God. The authority 
with which he spoke, the wonderful things 
he taught, are all evidences of his divinity. 
The power of his words to give life to the 
world when taken into the hearts of men 
are proofs of his divinity. 


By Way of. Illustration 


_Two gentlemen were discussing the di- 
vinity of Christ when one of them affirmed 
that if it were so it should have been more 
explicitly stated in the Bible. The other 
said, “How would you express it?” He re- 
plied, “I would say that Jesus Christ is the 
true God.” The other answered, “You are 
happy in the choice of your words; and 
they are the very words of inspiration. 
John speaking of Christ, says, ‘This is. the 
true God and eternal life.’” 

The fourteenth chapter of\ the Gospel ac- 
cord to John was pointed out to a physi- 
cian who held Unitarian sentiments with 
the request that he read it through, first 
according to his own views, and then, di- 
vesting himself of prejudice, read it again 
as one would who believed in the divinity 
of the Savior, and see with which view it 
best accorded. The physician rose up as 
he concluded his second reading of the chap- 
ter, saying with Thomas, “My Lord and 
my God.” 

A gentleman passing a church with Dan- 
iel Webster, asked him, “How can you re- 
concile the doctrine of the Trinity with 
reason?” The statesman replied by asking, 
“Do you understand the arithmetic of 
heaven?” 


The light of the sun, the light of the 
moon, and the light of the air, in nature 
and substance, are one and the same; and 
yet they are three different lights; the light 
of the sun being of itself, and from none; 
the light of the moon from the sun; and the 
light of the air from them both. So the 
divine nature is one, and the persons three. 


Bible Reading 


The mighty God. Isa. 9: 6. 

God with us. Matt. 1: 23. 

Word was God. John 1: 1-3. Made flesh 
and dwelt among us. John 1: 14. 

Destroy this temple and I will raise it 
up in three days. John 2:19. 

Thy sins are forgiven thee. Luke 7: 48; 
Mark 2: 5-7. 

I will raise him up. John 6: 40. 

Thy throne, O God. Heb. 1: 8. 

My Lord, and my God. John 20: 28. 


For Discussion 
What difference does it make what we believe with 
regard to Christ? John 8: 24. 


What witness in the moral progress of the world 
te the divinity of Christ?- 

In what way does Jesus manifest God? 

What do you consider the strongest proof of the 
divinity of Jesus? 


How does the fact of the divinity of Jesus make 
him more helpful. to us? 


1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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The Army Chaplain 


By Colonel Charles Gerhart 
of the Sixteenth Infantry 


AS I see it, a chaplain has two places to 

fill; one of the preacher or priest con- 
ducting religious exercises, and the other 
of the moral shepherd of the flock in his 
charge. 

Although Army Regulations say that at- 
tendance at divine service should be en- 
corraged, it unfortunately is a fact that 
very few of the regular army personnel 
make a practice of going to church; and it 
is only when a singularly gifted person is 
available that they go in any appreciable 
numbers—so that the larger and more im- 
portant duty of a chaplain is establishing 
contact with the men and the families. 

Military persons have great respect for 
the cloth of a minister and they retain this 
respect when the man who wears the cloth 
conducts himself in keeping with it. A 
chaplain who thinks it incumbent upon 
himself to show a broad liberality, to be a 
good sport and a good mixer, may overshoot 
the mark if he goes beyond the limit set 
by his calling. 

The chaplain who has real Christian love 
for the members of the garrison will have 
no difficulty in getting in touch with them. 
Personality counts a great deal. If he has, 
or can develop, a real interest in the men’s 
daily life, in athletics and ordinary duties, 
and in entertainment, he will get fine re- 
sults and may draw some of the men into 
his congregation. Whether they come to 
him as a preacher or not, his influence will 
be great. He must know the men; they 
must know him. He is the only commis- 
sioned officer who can come into close 
human contact with the members of th- 
garrison of ull grades and conditions. 

He should serve as the link between the 
commissioned officers and the men. He 
should be the interpreter of the policies of 
tlie commanding officer and of the kindness 
ana good will of officers generally toward 
the men. He should bring to the attention 
of the commanding officer and company 
commanders all matters affecting the morale 
and spirit of the command so that.timely 
action can be taken to prevent morale drop- 
ping. He has a man’s size job. 

A single member of the garrison may not 
be able to get his number and size him up, 
but the garrison as a whole is bound to do 
so. There must be no distrust. While he 
should show the greatest interest in the 
men, he should guard against being swayed 
by mawkish sentimentality or having the 
wool pulled over his eyes by designing per- 
sons who will use him for their own ends. 

The greater part of all military garrisons 
is made up of true, straightforward per- 
sons of varying degrees of intelligence and 
education; and they all, without exception, 
will thoroughly appreciate and follow one 
who is a true man and a gentleman, and 
who endeavors to conduct himself in keep- 
ing with his high calling. 
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Mother’s Vacation 


A Story 
BY MRS. FRANK BLACKMORE 


let:the book she had been reading fall 
into her lap and set her lips in a firm 
line. 

She picked up the book and read the last 
sentences again: Every mother should see 
to it that in her great love for her children 
she does not allow them to become helpless, 
selfish, shorn of all responsibility. It is just 
as unwise to do too much for a child as too 
little, and the mother who has shielded| her 
child from every hardship sends it out into 
the world with a poor preparation to meet 
the vicissitudes of life.” 

She shut the book a trifle impatiently. 

“Is it true?” she thought. “Have I been 
doing for my children what they should 
have done for themselves? I’m not quite 
sure but I’ll try it anyway.” 


* * * 


I WILL do it,” said Mrs. Jessup, and she 


The Jessup family were not early risers 
but it was a rule of the house that they 
should all be present at the eight o’clock 
breakfast. Accordingly, we find the entire 
family seated about the table next morning 
just as the clock chimed eight. There was 
Rob, the eldest, a boy of twenty; Winifred, 
seventeen; Harriet, fifteen, and Jimmie, 
twelve. The father, a shrewd business man 
of fifty, sat at one end of the table opposite 
Mrs. Jessup, who seemed preoccupied and 
took little part in the conversation until 
Winifred said, “Oh, mother, I asked Sallie 
Jones and her brother and their guests to 
come to dinner tonight. I thought you’d 
manage even if it is Martha’s night out. 
It was the only night they could come.” 

Then the bomb exploded in their midst. 

“You will have to get along without me,” 
said Mrs. Jessup, quietly. “I’m going on a 
little trip. I leave at one-ten.” 

There was absolute silence at first. Mr. 
Jessup set his cup down so quickly it 
splashed coffee over the cloth, while Rob, 
who was pouring cream on his oatmeal 
forgot to stop when the dish was full. The 
girls fairly gasped in their astonishment, 
and Jimmie mumbled something with his 
mouth full. Mr. Jessup was the first to 
speak. 

“Why, mother, where are you going? Is 
there anything the matter?” 

“I’m going to have a vacation. I’m. going 
to Boston at first, I think, and I’m not sure 
of my movements after that.” 

“After that!” gasped Winifred. 
long do you intend to be gone?” 

“Oh, I haven’t decided,” said mother 
calmly. “It all depends, and, John, I’ll take 
a check for two hundred and fifty dollars, 
please; if I need more, I'll wire you.” 

“Two hundred and fifty! Isn’t that a 
good deal?” 

“TI don’t think so. You see, we’ve been 
married twenty-two years, and I’ve only 


“How 


been away five times in all, and never alone, 
and for my own pleasure. I think John, 
your yearly jaunts with the Fishing Club 
average at least two hundred dollars. I’ll 
probably need more before I get back, but 
I can wire.” 


“But mother, how’ll we ever get along 
without you? Who'll keep house?” asked 
Rob. 

“Martha is pretty capable, you know, 
Rob. And Winifred must do the managing. 
She’s seventeen now; it’s time-she learned.” 

“But mother,” wailed Jimmie, “I don’t 


iA hhh!" 
If Mother Would Listen 


F mother would listen to me, dears, 
She would freshen that faded gown; 
She would sometimes take an hour’s rest, 
And sometimes a trip to town. 
And it shouldn’t be all for the children, 
The fun and the cheer and the play; 
With the patient droop on the tired mouth, 
And the “mother has had her day.” 


True, mother has had her day, dears, 
When you were her babies three, 

And she stepped about the farm and the 

house 

As busy as ever a bee. 

When she rocked you to sleep, dears, 
And sent you all to school, 

And wore herself out, and did without, 
And lived by the Golden Rule. 


And so your turn has come, dears; 
Her hair is growing white, 
And = Pa are gaining that far-away 
00 
That peers beyond the night. 
One of these days in the morning, 
Mother will not be here; 
She will fade away into silence, 
The mother so true and dear. 


Then, what will you do in the daylight, 
And what in the gloaming dim? 

And father, tired and lonesome then, 
Pray, what will you do for him? 

Ij you want to keep your mother, 
You must make her rest today; 

Must give her a share in the frolic, 
And draw her into the play. 


And if mother would listen to me, dears, 
She would wear a gown of silk, 
With buttons of royal velvet, 
And ruffles as white as milk. 
And she'd let you do the trotting, 
While she sat still in the chair; 
That mother should have it hard all 
through, 
It strikes me isn’t fair. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


MDA 


want Winifred to take care of me if I get 
sore throat, and I just know I’ll have stone- 
bruises, and she won’t care a bit. She'll 
act just like she did when I went in swim- 
ming and skinned my back.” 

“T’ll look out for you, Jim,” said Harriet. 
“Win shan’t boss us, either.” 


“But mother,” said Winifred, “what 
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about the dinner tonight? 
do?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. If you had 
spoken about it, I would have told you.” 

“But I never thought of such a thing. 
Mother, you never do go away.” 

“I never have gone!” corrected mother, 
with a smile. “What never has been, may 
be, you know. We’ll have luncheon at 
twelve, and then I’ll get away in plenty of 
time. -Now I'll finish packing.” 

Left alone, consternation settled upon the 
family. What could it mean? Mother, who 
had always stayed at home when the rest 
had gone, who had never seemed to have 
any wishes of her own, except to do for 
others! Mother, to say in such a matter- 
of-fact way, “I’m going fo? a little trip!” 
They almost doubted the evidence of their 
senses. Winifred flew to the phone and 
countermanded her dinner invitations. 

“Mother has been called away suddenly.” 
she said. “So sorry, but we never could 
manage it without her.” 

Mother was invisible all morning, and 
how the time dragged! At noon she came 
down dressed in a pretty gray suit for 
traveling. Her cheeks were pink with ex- 
citement. 

“How pretty you look, mother!” said 
Rob. “I never noticed before how good- 
looking you are.” And they all looked at 
her as if their eyes had been suddenly 
opened. 

“You'll write, Mary,” said John Jessup as 
he bade his wife good-by at the station. 


“At least as often as you do when you 
are away,” smiled Mrs. Jessup, and then 
the conductor shouted, “All aboard!” and 
mother was gone, and none of them saw 
when her smile faded and two big tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 


Mother was gone. The yery aspect of the 
house seemed changed. Nothing went 
smoothly. Even Martha seemed less efficient 
than usual. Winifred spent all her time 
keeping house and went to bed at night dis- 
couraged. They all missed her, but John 
Jessup wandered from room to room, or 
went in despair to the club. For twenty 
years Mary Jessup had been always at 
home. He had taken her as a matter of 
course and had only now begun to realize 
that it was her presence that made his 
comfort and happiness. 


“How does mother do it, Rob?” Winifred 
said one day to her brother. ‘“She’s always 
doing something for all of us. She’s busy 
from morning till night. I don’t do half 
of her work, and I’m too tired to go out 
or enjoy anything. I’ve made up my mind 
to one thing, when she comes back she’s not 
going to have so much to do. I’m going to 
take care of my own things and take some 
of her responsibilities besides.” 

“We’ve been a pretty helpless family,” 
said Rob. “Let’s all of us try to save 
mother some.” 

“She shall have everything she wants ex- 
cept another vacation,” said father, looking 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 


What shall I 
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The Children 


Mother’s Three 


I LOVE you, mother,” said little John; 


Then forgetting his work, his hat went on 
And he was off to the garden swing 
And left her the water and wood to bring. 


“I love you, mother,” said little Nell. 
“I love you more than tongue can tell.” 
Then she teased and pouted full half that 


ay, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went 
to play. 


“TI love you, mother,” said little Fan; 
“Today I’ll help you all I can; 

How glad I am there’s no school today.” 
So she rocked the babe till asleep it lay; 


Then, stepping softly, she fetched the broom 
And swept the floor and tidied the room. 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Happy and busy as child could be. 


“I love you, mother,” again they said, 

Three little children going to bed. 

How do you think that mother guessed 

Which of them really loved her the best? 
—May Long. 


Scorched Wings 
OBBIE had just finished reading his les- 
son when a pretty, gray moth flew in 
at the open window and circled about the 
light. 

“Have a care, little moth,” he cried, “or 
youll fall into the lamp chimney and 
scorch your fuzzy wings.” 

The moth flew round and round, drawing 
nearer and nearer each time, until “thump” 
he went against the chimney and tumbled 
right down inside. 

“You crazy little ‘It,’” cried Bobbie, 
quickly lifting the hot chimney. 

The moth crawled out and fell to the 
white cloth on the table, where it ran here 
and there with its poor little scorched wings 
fluttering in a vain effort to fly. 

“He hasn’t got a lick of sense,” observed 
Bobbie, forgetting his English. 

“He’s almost as smart as some boys I 
know,” drawled Uncle Ben from the depths 
of a big Morris chair. 

Bobbie’s chin dropped and his eyes flew 
open in amazement. 

“I hope you never saw a boy that silly, 
Uncle Ben,” he exclaimed. 

“Indeed, I have,” returned his uncle. “I 
saw some boys on the street today just be- 
ginning to circle about the flame.” 

“Where did they have the fire?” asked 
Bobbie, breathlessly. 

“On the sidewalk,” said Uncle Ben, se- 
riously. 

“I wonder why the police didn’t get them. 
I wouldn’t dare build a fire on the side- 
walk,” returned Bobbie. 

“It wasn’t that kind of a fire,” explained 
Uncle Ben. “They were just playing 
marbles for keeps and once in a while some 
one would. use an ugly by-word.” 

“Well—I can’t see,” began Bobbie, in 
a perplexed tone. 


Uncle Ben was silent a moment. 

“You know Dick Gray and the Heyloff 
boys and Dan Walton,” he began. 

“The town toughs!” exclaimed Bobbie. 

“Well,” continued Uncle Ben, “ten years 
ago they were respectable boys, like the 
ones I saw today. 

“I watched them play marbles for keeps, 
and match nickels, and use ugly words. 
After a while I noticed them in the alley 
back of my store, rolling dice. 

“They are getting pretty close to the 
flame, Bobbie. 

“Then one day I saw them in John 
Allen’s garage playing cards and I heard 
them take God’s name in vain. 

“The other night they went into Mr. 
Deen’s store and robbed his cash drawer. 
They fell into the chimney that time and 
their poor wings were scorched. 

“If your little gray moth had not been 
attracted and then blinded by the light, he 
might now be flying about in the soft moon- 
light, among the dewy flowers. If these 
boys had not been drawn, little by little, 
from the right way by the lure of evil prac- 
tices, they might now be moving about 
among their fellows, honored and re- 
spected.” 

Bobbie’s face was flushed and his eyes 
downcast. 


Suddenly he lifted his head and said 
bravely: 

“I’m so glad you told me, Uncle Ben. I 
might have scorched my wings.”—Our. Boys 
and Girls. 


Unfortunate Interruption 


ILLIE was asleep, and Dan was lonely. 

Willie is the minister’s son; Dan is his 
dog. It was Sunday morning and every 
one was at church but these two friends. 
It was warm and sunny, and they could 
hear the good preaching, for their house 
was next door to the church. 

“Dan,” said Willie, “it is better here than 
in church, for you can hear every word, 
and don’t get pickles down your back, as 
when you have to sit up straight.” 

In some way, while Willie was listening 
he fell asleep. 

Dan kissed him on the nose, but when 
Willie went to sleep he went to sleep to 
stay, and did not mind trifles. So Dan sat 
down with the funniest look of care on his 
wise, black face, and with one ear ready 
for outside noises. 

Now the minister had for his subject 
“Daniel.” This was the name he always 
gave Dan when he was teaching him to sit 
up and beg, and other tricks. While the 
dog sat thinking, the name “Daniel” fell on 
his ready ear. Dan at once ran to the 
church through the vestry door. He stood 
on his hind legs, with his forepaws droop- 
ing, close beside the minister, who did not 
see him, but the congregation did. When 
the minister shouted “Daniel” again the 


sharp barks said, “Yes, sir,” as plainly as 
Dan could answer. 

The minister started back, looked around, 
and saw the funny little picture; then he 
wondered what he should do next, but just 

then through the vestry came Willie. His 

face was rosy from sleep, and he looked a 
little frightened. He walked straight to- 
ward his father, and took Dan in his arms, 
and said: 

“Please ’scuse Dan, papa. I went asleep 
and he runned away.” 

Then he walked out with Dan, looking 
back on the smiling congregation. The 
preacher ended his sermon on Daniel as 
best. he could.—Exchange. 


A Child’s Evening Table Grace 


Father, we thank thee for this day; 
For food, for fun, for work, for play; 
And as the evening shadows fall 
We bring to thee, dear Lord, our all! 
Here as we bow, we ask thy grace 
Upon this happy, pleasant place! 
Amen! 

—William L. Stidger, in The Pittsburgh 

Christian Advocate. 


Tongue Twisters 


D° you want some very good tongue exer- 
cise? You can get it by reading, or at- 
tempting to read, rapidly the following 
sentences. For those who may have in 
future life to read or speak in public, there 
is more in such exercise than mere fun: 

Six little thistle sticks. 

Flesh of freshly fried fish. 

Two toads, totally tired, tried to trot to 
Tedbury. 

The sea ceaseth, but sufficeth us. 

Give Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig whip. 

Strict, strong Stephen Stringer snared 
slickly six sickly silky snakes. 

She stood at the door of Mrs. Smith’s 
fish-sauce shop welcoming him in. 

Swan swam over the sea; swim, swan, 
swim; swan swam back again; well swum, 
swan. 

A haddock, a haddock, a black spotted 
haddock, a black spot on the black back of 
the black haddock. 

Susan shineth shoes and socks, socks and 
shoes shineth Susan; she ceaseth shining 
shoes and socks, for socks and shoes shock 
Susan. 

You know the tongue-twister Peter Piper 
but there are others which are harder. One 
of the worst is: “Mixed biscuits.” Try say- 
ing that rapidly and if you succeed, say 
this: “Stop at the shop at the top of 
Sloane Street.” 

Then try saying over and over again, just 
as far as you can: “Six slender saplings,” 
and see if your tongue does not get nicely 
twisted. 

Some people also contend that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to say even such a simple 
thing as “Troy boat” fast and many times 
over without getting the words mixed.— 
Exchange. 
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NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


Kittery Point, Me., April 24—With great 
pleasure we learn that our next conference 
is to meet in Portsmouth with Bro. Hainer. 
Hope to meet you all there. Our former 
pastor, Bro. Champlin, now of Albion, Mc., 
was a recent visitor here for a few days, 
being called here by the death of one of his 
former parishioners, Mrs. Mary Fernald, 
whose death occurred very suddenly, April 
11. Bro. Champlin preached to us Sunday 
morning and very clearly showed his efti- 
ciency as an extemporaneous speaker. The 
funeral services of the late Mrs. Mary 
Fernald which were held at her late home 
Sunday, April 15, conducted by Rev. C. W. 
Cook, assisted by Rev. F. R. Champlin, 
were very largely attended. 


Rev. M. J. Honsberger, who had a slight 
paralytic shock while preaching at Newton, 
N. H., on Easter Sunday, is slowly improv- 
ing, but confined to his rooms at this writ- 
ing.— AMEE. 


ILLINOIS 


Benton, April 23—We have just moved 
to our new home at Benton, IIl., and be- 
cause of moving we were forced to give up 
our work at the South Bend Church, for 
which we were sorry. The church has made 
a nice growth during the past year and a 
half. The members have spent over three 
hundred dollars for material on the build- 
ing beside the labor, and have almost 
doubled all offerings as well as the pastor’s 
salary. The Sunday-school and Christian 
Endeavor organizations are doing good 
work. We are expecting Rev. Oral Bone- 
cutter, a student at U. C. C., to take the 
work. We are sure that pastor and people 
will both be well pleased. We are expect- 
ing to stay out of school this year. Our 
other church work is doing well.—Eb. 
BorAH. 


Tuscola, April 24—The church in At- 
wood holds its weekly prayer meeting in 
the homes of its members and friends. The 
church in Garrett keeps up its attendance 
at Sunday-school and church splendidly. 
They are well pleased with Pastor Fas- 
nacht. I conducted the funeral of Deacon 
James Reeder Sunday afternoon. He was 
a veteran of the Civil War and had spent 
seventeen months in Andersonville Prison. 
The Sunday-school at Lake Fork on last 
Sunday was so large the building could 
scarcely hold the people. After the sermon 
one of the largest communion services fol- 
lowed. One of the most touching scenes 
was that of a young man who had to be 
carried to the service who also took part 
in the services. They have a large number 
of splendid young men and women there 
whose lives are deeply interested in the 
cause of Jesus, our Savior and King. The 
Christian Endeavor and Sunday-school at 
Tuscola is on the upgrade. The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty is full of good and fresh 
reading every week. I cannot see how any 
one can do without it—HOoeE.. 


INDIANA 


Merom, April 24—The work with my 
church over Sunday was quite encouraging. 
The attendance is increasing. The Sunday 
work is going; not only going, but it is 
growing. They are going out after those 
who have not been attending regularly and 
bringing them in. They are trying to in- 
crease the attendance to the full percent 
which is requested for us to do. We re- 
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gretted very much to hear of the serious 


accident that happened to Bro. Daisy, one ° 


of the leading and faithful members of our 
church, and we,missed him in our services 
last week-end. We pray that he may soon 
recover. We were favored Sunday night 
in having members of both of our congre- 
gations present. We ask the prayers of all 
that we may grow in his strength.—CECcIL 
LEEK, Pastor. 


Elkhart, April 22—Five persons, two 
adults and three children, were baptized to- 
day at Riverside Church by the pastor. Two 
adults, Mr. and Mrs. O. Kidder, were ad- 
mitted into membership. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kidder were admitted on confession of 
faith, their son preceding them in becom- 
ing a member about a year ago.—cC. E. 
STRAWBRIDGE, Pastor. 


Kitchel, April 26—The writer has just 
closed a revival at Boston Christian Church 
with five splendid additions and three re- 
newals. There was good attendance 
during the meeting. Our foreign mis- 


WIMIAUIAENAAAA 
Mother 


HE rarest flowers bloom and die 
Somewhere beneath the great blue 
sky, 
Unnoted by a mortal eye,— 
And yet they do not bloom in vain. 


Their fragrance floats upon the air, 

Their beauty adds its humble share 

In making life and nature fair,— 
’Tis true, they do not bloom in vain. 


Some saints have passed, scarce known 
on earth 

Beyond the circle of their hearth, 

Though full of faith, and love, and 


worth, 
Ah! tell me, did they live in vain? 


They suffered more than others knew, 

They toiled as only mothers do, 

Still with this noble end in view,— 
The welfare of the ones they loved. 


And God, who gave their being sway, 

Beheld, in love, their lowly way, 

Crowning the labors of their day,— 
Then, sure, they did not live in vain. 


Whatever to the world we mean 
Of service, strength, or living clean, 
Your life still in our life is seen— 
Praise God! you have not lived in 
vain. 
—Arthur L. Williams, in 
The Baptist Record. 


UA 


sion offering was increased at _ each 
of my churches this year. Hannas 
Creek made an increase of over five hun- 
dred percent. The Boston Church did not 
give anything to foreign missions last year, 
but this year it gave $25.24. The new par- 
sonage here at Kitchel will soon be ready 
for dedication. This service will probably 
be at the time of our June meeting—about 
=~ second Sunday in June.—LLoypD REICH, 
astor. 


Garyton, April 24—The Garyton Chris- 
tian Church, which was organized in De- 
cember, is progressing nicely. This body 
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' which was undenominational, was converted 


into the Christian Church under the lead- 
ership of Rev. I. L. Hanlin, who has been 
doing a, wonderful work. Great interest is 
being taken in the Sunday-school work and 
we hope to double our attendance. Easter 
Sunday was quite a day. The Sunday- 
school collection was ten dollars and 
ten cents. In the evening a_ short 
Easter program was. rendered, after 
which a short address was given by 
the pastor, Rev. Hanlin. The True 
girls, under the leadership of Mrs. E. A. 
Anderson, is greatly interested in the train- 
ing work and is doing a good work in the 
community. While our membership is not 
large we are greatly encouraged. Since 
Easter five more have been added to the 
church, which shows the good work is going 
on. We owe the success of our church to 
the work of our pastor, who has taken the 
responsibility upon himself as the pastor 
and personal worker in the community. _We 
are planning to hold a series of meetings 
and trust through the untiring work of all 
interested and with the help of God that 
there may be many who will turn and ac- 
cept the Savior and fully consecrate them- 
selves to the good work. We desire that 
every member of the church take The Her- 
ald of Gospel Liberty.—P. 


NEW YORK 


Orangeport—The people of our section 
are welcoming the return of spring. Our 
winter has been severe and most of the time 
has been cloudy. Very few days for about 
three months that we did not have some 
snowfall. But now spring seems to have 
come and it is a delight to have the bright 
sunshine. Last Sunday, April 22, was a 
beautiful, bright day in the history of our 
church. Seven young men were received 
into the church. There were 104 present 
at Sunday-school. We had a good attend- 
ance at our Endeavor meeting in the eve- 
ning and a good meeting. Our church has 
suffered quite a loss from death in the last 
few months. Our beloved brother, John B. 
Pease, was suddenly called away from us 
and in his death the church lost one of its 
very best members. On April 16 his moth- 
er, Mrs. Ursula Hathaway Pease, was also 
called home at the ripe age of eighty-eight 
years. She was faithful in church attend- 
ance and church work as long as she was 
able. While we regret the departure of 
such a loyal person, we feel that heaven is 
richer because she has been called home. 
May we have many such loyal Christians 
and mothers.—R. H. PEEL. 


OHIO 


Defiance, April 24—During our Easter 
vacation we held our revival meetings at 
the Plum Tree, Indiana, Church. Several of 
the neighboring churches came over on dif- 
ferent nights and helped in the song serv- 
ices. There were no additions to the church, 
but good interest was shown throughout. 
On Sunday, April 22, we had our Foreign 
Mission Day at Bethel, Arthur, Ohio. In 
the evening Brother Minton was there and 
gave his illustrated lecture on Japan. An 
offering was taken for missions which 
amounted to thirty dollars. This is a great 
increase over the offering of last year. 
Thirty-two half dollars were given out as 
talents among the children and young peo- 
ple to be invested for three months. Then 
the proceeds will be used for missions. 
Brother Minton also visited the Plum Tree 
Church on March 10, and gave his lecture. 
Monday evening, April 23, about forty-five 
of the Bethel folks came in and delightfully 
surprised the pastor and his wife, in honor 
of her birthday. They brought with them 
an abundance of cakes and ice cream. The 
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whole evening Was greatly enjoyed by all. 
—Guy T. WALTERS, Pastor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Everett, April 25—Rev. Lewis A. DuVall 
is engaged in revival services at the Jeru- 
salem Christian Church this week. Mr. 
Herman Eldredge is with us this week and 
with Field Secretary A. W. Sparks is mak- 
ing a tour of the conference, visiting eleven 
churches in Christian Education institutes 
and young people’s rallies. Much interest 
is being shown in this work and much good 
is being accomplished. Bro. Eldredge is 
giving us fine messages and by his splen- 
did personality is establishing a fine con- 
tact in our work here. Since last writing 
our conference has lost two members whose 


Home Mission Literature 


Information as to What the Church is Doing in the Home Mis- 
sion Fields is Essential to Securing Interest in the Work. 


Help us to advertise by getting the leaflets into the 
hands of the church people. There is a pastor’s 
and leader’s leaflet and two general leaflets 


faces were familiar in our conference ses- 
sions for many years. These two brethren 
were Denton Simith, of the Belle Grove 
Church, and George Mellott, of the Jeru- 
salem Church. A number of other workers 
have also passed from our midst recently. 
The conference directors will meet Thurs- 
day of this week in the Whipps Cove 
Church. The field secretary will assist Rev. 
A. W. May in a week’s meeting at Gaps- 
ville beginning April 30. Later he will 
spend a week with the Belle Grove Church, 
which has not had preaching during the 
winter. The Black Valley Church, supplied 
by the field secretary, contemplates consid- 
erable repairs in the near future. Ar- 
rangements are also made for repapering 
at Fairview. New life is being manifested 
throughout the conference.—MARBA SHROPS, 
Correspondent. 


Rev. T. V. Moore 


Rev. Theron V. Moore was born February 
a and departed this life March 30, 

He enlisted in the Federal Army August 
22, 1862; was mustered in as a private in 
Company H., September 18, 1862; was pro- 
moted to corporal August 25, 1863; to ser- 
geant April 1, 1864; was captured in action 
April 8, 1864; was paroled October 25, 
1864; and was mustered out with his com- 
pany September 20, 1865. 

On November 14, of the same year he was 
married to Amy S. Merrethew, who with 
one son, Emory L., of Jasper, N. Y., and 
three grandchildren survive him. After his 
marriage he entered the Christian Biblical 
Institute at Stanfordville, N. Y., as a stu- 
dent. Graduating in 1869, he entered the 
Christian ministry, uniting with the Tioga 
River Conference in June, 1871, being also 
ordained during the same year. He served 
this conference as president for twenty 
years. 

Among the churches which he served as 
pastor were Evergreen; First Church, 
Franklin; East Lawrence; Knoxville, Pa.; 
Locktown, N. J.; Charleston Four Corners; 
Binghamton; Westbury; Emerson; and 
Young Hickory, N. Y. 

Brother Moore was a man to be trusted 
at all times, honored and loved by all who 
knew him. The funeral services held at his 
home near Jasper, N. Y., were conducted 
by the writer. Interment was in the ceme- 
tery at Jasper. 

A. L. ALLEN. 

Powell, Pa. 


Carversville Christian Orphanage 


The friends at Everett, Pa., have remem- 
bered the Orphanage by donating five Jer- 
sey cows from the best herds around Ever- 
ett. This is one of the most appropriate 
donations possible for a Children’s Home, 
and we want to thank each one who had 
part in this splendid gift. The donors are: 


Home Mission Calendar. This is a program 
which suggests what would be the best method 
to follow each Sunday during the campaign, 
giving suggestive topics for the Missionary Five 
Minutes in the Sunday-school and also three 
suggestive sermon topics. Churches following 
this program will not have difficulty in getting 
the interest of all. 


Our Service. This leaflet is a bird’s-eye view 
of all the home mission work, describing briefly 
all of the phases of the work. Anyone in doubt 
as to where the home mission funds are used 
should read this pamphlet. 


Through Open Windows. This leaflet is a pic- 
ture story of the home mission fields showing 
views of points representing about all of the 
types of work we are doing. There is a descrip- 
tion of all of them. This will prove one of the 
most interesting and popular of all the leaflets 


we have. 


Free of Charge 


Order free of charge all the Leaflets that you will 
need in your church. Make sure that no one else 
in the church has done the same thing. 


Send all orders to the Home Mission Secretary, Omer 8S. Thomas, C. P. A. 


Bldg., Dayton, Ohio, 


Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Foor, Mr. Leslie Black- 
burn, Mr. Reese, Mr. W. J. Vanhorn, Rev. 
A. W. Sparks, and the Rays Cove Chris- 
tian Church. We are more than grateful 
to all who had part in the donation of these 
fine cows for the benefit of the little chil- 
dren at the Orphanage. 

Many other useful donations for the 
Orphanage have been received since last re- 
port from: Ladies’ Aid society, Irvington, 
N. J.; Junior classes of the Elmwood Chris- 
tian Church, Providence, R. I.; Ellen *Gus- 
tin Circle of the Broad St. Christian Church, 
Westerly, R. I.; Tullytown Church, N. J.; 





Loyal Women’s organized class, Spring- 
boro, Pa.; Glad Gleaners’ class, Earlston 
Church, Everett, Pa.; Go Hank club, Free- 
dom, N. H.; Susan Green missionary socie- 
ty, Portsmouth, N. H. Cash donations re- 
ceived since last report as follows: West 
Shelby Christian Church, Middleport, N. 
Y., $25; John U. Weber, $100; Mrs. Har- 
riet Thomas, $10; Home Mission Board, 
Dr. O. S. Thomas, Sec’y, $80.68; Friend, on 
support of children, $36; Sale of discarded 
gas plant, $15; Antioch Church, Pa., $4; 
Tullytown Church, N. J., $13; Jamestown, 
Church, N. Y., $2.50; Dr. J. F. Burnett, 
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Sec’y of G. C. C., $34.46; Mrs. William Ros- 
siter, $5; Mrs. Emil Von Lehn, $5; Friend, 
on. support of children, $56.19; Rev. J. H. 
Bassett, $5; Mrs. Wilson O’Neal, $1; 
Springboro Church, Pa.,°$5; Carversville 
W. C. T. U., Mrs. W. H. Neeld, president, 
$20; Miss Clara Derr, $10; Gleaners’ class, 
Lakemont, N. Y., $5; Gulf Mills Sunday- 
school, Pa.; $13.50; Rice City Sunday- 
school, R. I., $1.10; Baraca class, Milford, 
N. J., $7.10; Milford Sunday-school, N. J., 
$19.10; Ravena Sunday-school, N. Y., $5; 
Vanderveer Park Sunday-school, N. Y., $8; 
First Franklin, Pa., $10; Immanuel class, 
N. J., $10; Medway Church, 
West Coxsackie, N. Y., on room, $100; 
North Christian Church, New Bedford, 
Mass., on room, $125; Mrs. Jennie McDa- 
vitt, Irvington, N. J., on room, $100; F. R. 
Woodward, Hill, N. H., $25; Mrs. G. C. 
Zindel, Fairview, Pa., $2. 
Linpsay F. JOHNSON, Superintendent. 
Carversville, Pa. 


Western Indiana Convention 

The joint convention of Sunday-school, 
Christian Endeavor, and missions, of the 
Western Indiana Conference was held at 
Mellott, Indiana, Wednesday and Thursday, 
April 11, 12, 1923. The president, Mr. 
Willard Anderson, of Darlington, attended 
Wednesday, but was unable to be present 
Thursday, so Rev. W. P. Kibbey presided. 
The attendance, while not so large as some 
former years, was quite representative. 

The entire session was extremely prac- 
tical. The Sunday-school program was far 
above any previous effort. Mrs. F. E. Bul- 
lock, that peerless Sunday-school physician, 
made clear and complete diagnosis of every 
Sunday-school ailment brought to her no- 
tice, and certainly gave remedies that will 
work, if applied. She is a live wire and 
will make any convention or conference 
worth while. Her ideas were all up to date 
and were presented simply, but firmly. She 
also gave a fine address upon “Missions in 
the Sunday-school,” that gave ample meth- 
ods of putting missions in our schools. 

Dr. W. S. Alexander, Dr. W. D. Samuel, 
Rev. B. A. Hartley, Rev. O. R. Mason, Rev. 
W. P. Kibbey, Rev. D. O. Coy, Rev. R. E. 
Lucas, Rev. A. E. House, and other minis- 
ters were present and gave splendid ad- 
dresses and talks along various lines. 

The Mellott Church entertained faultless- 
ly and of course made all feel at home. 
Rev. W. H. Zenor, of Lebanon, will lead the 
convention next year. Mrs. Eva Cooper, 
of Darlington, is the efficient secretary. 

C. BEAVER, Corresponding Secretary. 


Who Are Gipsies? 

Not#Ne is more mysterious or wonderful 

than the origin of peoples. When one 
begins to study the subject it leads him on 
with a peculiar fascination. We have often 
seen gipsies camped at the edge of towns 
or in beautiful spots near creeks and we 
have reflected as to what their strange, 
wandering lives might mean. One of the 
great evangelists of modern times sprang 
from that nomadic people. We refer to 
Gipsy Smith. His appearance is in accord- 
ance with his origin, although he is refined 
and even delicate-looking, with speech that 
is nearly perfect. His autobiography has 
many interesting remarks on the origin, the 
habits and customs and the heart of his 
people. He says: 
Eighty out of every hundred gipsies have 
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Bible names. My father was called Cor- 
nelius, my brother Ezekial. My uncle Bar- 
tholomew was the father of twelve children, 
to. every one of whom he gave a scriptural 
name—Naomi, Samson, Delilah, Elijah, Si- 
meon, and the like. Fancy having a Sam- 
son and a Delilah in the same family! Yet 
the gipsies have no Bibles, and if they 
had they could not read them. Whence, 
then, these scriptural names? Do they not 
come down to us from tradition? May it 
not be that we are one of the lost tribes? 
We ourselves believe that we are akin to 
the Jews, and when one regards the gipsies 
from the point of view of an outsider one is 


—_——— 


The Don’t-Worry Club 


AM thinking te fashion a cult or an 
ism 
With branches outspreading like 
spokes irom a hub, 
Difiusing ats § teachings, light 


And cau it tne Good People’s Don’t- 
Worry Club. 


like 


Its members may not all have ome way 
ox praying, 
Or one way of viewing Hife’s eternal 
rub; 
Bat eacn one will have many kind ways 
of saying,— 
“Downeast Brother, come! 
Don’t-Werry Club!” 


Join the 


The world has grown old during swift- 
fiying ages; 
Humanity struggles and worries in 
strife, 
Fearing sickness and death and grim 
Poverty’s rages, 
While wasting those things the most 
precious in life. 
whirlwind, 


The lightning, 
death-deaiing earthquake. 
The Terror that stalks over land and 
oer sea; 
Are but Dame Nature’s efforts wreng 
conditions to unmake 
And te make this world better for 
you and for me. 


the 


This life has its sorrows, but death’s 
not its ending; 
Our loved ones are with us though 
jost to our sight! 
Their leve and their comfort they ever 
are sending 
To cheer us and help us and guide us 
aright, 


One God is supreme and his laws nevy- 
er-changing, 
While Light is his body and Love is 
his soul; 
And Mercy with Justice is ever abiding, 
Could man but contemplate the ma- 
jestic whole. . 


The Universe to man belongs by fulfill- 
ment 


Of Nature’s wise laws and of Love's 
will supreme; 
Each soul.is a parcel of the vast agree- 
ment,— 
Every man is a king, every woman a 
queen! 


Then, why should we worry, since Love 
is abiding; 
Why seek, in confusion, life’s joys to 
outrub t— 
Better for to cheer up and, in heaven 
confiding, 
Help a brother te join the Don’t- 
Weorry Club. 
—Spencer M. DeGolier, in 
National Republican. 


able to discover some striking resemblances 
between the gipsies and the Jews. 

In the first place, many gipsies bear a 
striking facial resemblance to the Jews. 
Our noses are not usually quite so promi- 
nent, but we often have the eyes and hair 
of Jews. Nature asserts herself. And al- 
though, as far as the knowledge of religion 
is concerned, gipsies dwell in the deepest 
heathen darkness, in the days when I was 
a boy they scrupulously observed the law 
of the Sabbath, except when the “gorgios” 
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visited them and tempted them with money 
to tell their fortunes. It was a great 
trouble to my father—I am speaking of him 
in his unregenerate days—to have to pull 
up his tent on the Sabbath. And I have 
known him to go a mile on Saturday to 
get a bucket of water, so that he should not 
have to travel for it on the Sunday. And 
the bundles of sticks for the fire on Sunday 
were all gathered the day before. 

Even whistling a song tune was not al- 
lowed on the Sunday. When I was a boy 
I have been knocked over more than once 
for so far forgetting myself as to engage 
in this simple diversion on the Sunday. 
Sunday to the gipsies is a real rest-day. 
And, at the same time, it is the only day 
on which they get a properly cooked mid- 
day meal! Then, again, the ancient Jewish 
law and custom of marriage is the same 
as that which is in vogue, or was in vogue, 
until quite recently among the gipsies. 
Sixty years ago a marriage according to 
the law of the land was unbroken among 
the gipsies. The sweethearting of a gipsy 
young man and maiden usually extends 
over a long period, or, as “gorgios” would 
say, the rule is long engagements. Very 
often they have grown up sweethearts from 
boy and girl. It was so with my brother 
Ezekiel and his wife. 

My father earned his living by making 
baskets, clothespegs, all sorts of tinware, 
and recaning cane chairs. Of course in his 
unconverted days he “found” the willows 
for the baskets and the wood for the clothes- 
pegs. Gipsies only buy what they cannot 
“find.” My father had inherited his occu- 
pation from many generations of ancestors. 
He also pursued the trade of horse dealer, 
a business in which gipsies are thoroughly 
expert. What a gipsy does not know about 
horses is not worth knowing. The trade is 
one in which tricks and dodges are fre- 
quently practiced. A Dr. Chinnery, whom 
I met on one of my visits to America, told 
me of a gipsy horse dealer for whose con- 
version he had been particularly anxious 
and with whom he had frequently talked. 
Said this gipsy, “Can I be a Christian and 
sell horses?” Dr. Chinnery urged him to 
try, and he did. The poor gipsy found the 
conjunction of callings very difficult, but 
he managed to make it work. After two or 
three years; Dr. Chinnery asked him how 
he was getting on. He answered that when 
he had a good horse to sell he told those 
with whom he was dealing that it was a 
good horse. Since he had become a Chris- 
tian they believed him. If it were a horse 
about which he knew little, or a horse of 
which he had doubts, he said: “My friends, 
this (naming the sum) is my price. I do 
not know anything about the horse; you 
must examine him yourselves, and assure 
yourselves of his fitness. Use your judg- 
ment; you buy him at your own risk.” It 
will be seen from this anecdote that the 
gipsies are not wanting in finesse. This 
gipsy had also not a little of the Yankee 
cuteness which is breathed in with the 
American air. His Christianity did not in 
the least hinder, but rather helped, his 
horse dealing. 


The gipsy women sell what their hus- 
bands make, and of course when we were 
all little my mother did the selling for us. 
The women are the travelers for the con- 
cern; the men are the manufacturers. This 
old trade of making baskets is passing out 
of the hands of the gipsies; they can buy 
these goods for less than it costs to make 
them, and consequently they confine them- 
selves to selling them. MRecaning chairs 
and mending baskets is still done by some. 
Most of the men deal in horses and in any- 
thing else which is possible to their manner 
of life, and out of which they. can make 
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money. I estimate that there are from 
twenty thousand to twenty-five thousand 
gipsies in the British Isles. The women- 
folk among them still do most of the selling, 
but I am afraid that too frequently they 
carry their wares about with them merely 
as a blind. The occupation of most of them 
is fortune-telling. It is the fashion and the 
folly of the “gorgios” that have to a large 
extent forced this disgraceful profession 
upon gipsy women. Soothsaying is an 
Eastern custom, a gift that Westerners 
have attributed to Orientals. The gipsies 
are an Eastern race, and the idea has in 
course of generations grown up among out- 
siders that they, too, can reveal the secrets 
of the hidden future. The gipsies do not 
themselves believe this; they know that 
fortune-telling is a mere cheat, but they are 
not averse to making profit out of the folly 
and superstition of the “gorgios.” I know 
some of my people may be very angry with 
me for this statement, but the truth must 
be told—The Christian-Evangelist. 


The Influence of Personality 


O Zion, that bringest good tidings, get thee up 
into the high mountain.—Isaiah 40: 9. 


. It is the mountains of life that give value 


to faith. Get ye up then into the high 
mountain, ye who have a message to bring! 
Be greater than your message—always, 
everywhere! Do not say, “Follow not me, 
but follow what I tell you!” Paul was a 
very humble man, but he did not say that; 
he said in so many words, “Be ye followers 
of me!” The man—the man! That is the 
main thing. Be above your business, higher 
than your books, greater than your 
sermons, more instructive than your les- 
sons! Go up to the mount before giving the 
law! Ascend the slopes of Sinai alone be- 
fore proclaiming the will of the Father! 
Enter into the silence of his presence ere 
you come into the presence of the multi- 
tude! Catch the sunlight on the hilltop ere 
you speak to the dwellers of the plain! Un- 
veil yourself to the eyes of God before you 
reveal your message to the sight of men! 
There is no argument so strong as the 
arguer; there is no command so weighty as 
the commander; there is no teaching so 
powerful as the teacher. When Jesus saw 
the multitude he went up into a mountain; 
he desired his presence to be greater than 
his precepts. The words were to be uttered 
on. the plain, but the sermon was to come 
from the height. Ye who have tidings to 
bear, go up first to him!—George Mathe- 
son, D. D. 


Essentials vs. Luxuries 


MEX and women are breaking down under 
the strain of keeping pace with the 
standards of their social group. 

The worst effect of lavish living is upon 
childhood. Children are being misguided as 
to life’s essentials. They are being trained 
to consider as necessities many luxuries 
which could easily be dispensed with, to the 
child’s advantage. Their play and amuse- 
ment are unnecessarily expensive. Their 
days are crowded with fancy additions to 
their schooling at the expense of their edu- 
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cation in fundamental things. The average 
modern child’s daily schedule has few open 
spaces. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to find time for religious and moral instruc- 
tion in church or home, apart from the over- 
crowded hour of Sunday-school. 


Here is an opportunity for the exercise 
of moral courage. In our churches there 
are many women of leadership and in- 
fluence. Let them set the example in bring- 
ing about greater simplicity and reality in 
their homes; in their social life; in their 
general demeanor. Instead of working 
harder to keep up with their group, let 
them work harder to prove to their children 
that happiness does not depend upon posses- 
sions and display, but upon qualittes of 
mind and-soul. The time needs men and 
women who are willing to take a stand 
against extravagance at the cost of being 
considered old-fashioned, and who will give 


themselves to the task of rebuilding simpler 
and more truly Christian homes, filled with 
loyalty, good will and the spirit of service. 
—Selected. 


Mother’s Sigh and Tears 


E influence, which a mother exerts 

over the whole life of her children, is 
often the means of leading them to right- 
eousness and to God. A Christian mother, 
especially, can deeply implant, in the hearts 
of her children, that which is good and true. . 
So intense is her power that a mere sigh 
can make an impression upon the plastic 
mind of her child. 

A mother lies under the sod, awaiting 
the judgment day, who often, as the fam- 
ily sat down to their meals, with a deep 
sigh, would utter these words: “Ach Gott.” 
There were her children—big and little— 
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numbering almost a dozen, surrounding 
the table. 

No wonder she heaved a sigh, calling up- 
on the name of the heavenly Father. She 
evidently realized the greatness of her re- 
sponsibilities. A little child could not un- 
derstand. Why the sigh, when the family 
was ready to enjoy a well-prepared meal? 
How true, however, that every time the 
mother sighed and those words passed her 
lips, they thrilled the child’s soul and lifted 
its thoughts to the loving Father. Those 
are blessed memories which years cannot 
erase. 

We believe that Jesus’ mother shed many 
tears, not because of but for her son. 
Though nailed to the cruel cross and aton- 
ing by his suffering and death for a sin- 
cursed world, he still remembered his 
mother.—Alice B. Royer. 


“l Thought of You, Mother” 


HEN a boy Governor Russell, of Massa- 

chusetts, came near being drowned. The 
boat in which he was sailing capsized, and 
he had to swim more than a mile, but he 
finally reached the shore in safety; and 
when he reached home and told his mother 
what a long distance he had to swim, she 
asked him how he managed to hold out so 
long. “I. thought of you, mother,” replied 
the boy, “and kept on swimming.” The 
thought of mother helped him in the mo- 
ment of his greatest need and thus saved his 
life not only to himself and to his mother 
but also to the State and nation. 

The thought of mother has saved many 
boys and girls, men and women, from sink- 
ing. Indeed, it has done more than that. 
The thought of mother has not only saved 
men from death but it has inspired them to 
the most noble and heroic achievements. 
The thought of mother’s love, mother’s life, 
mother’s toils, mother’s endless sacrifice, 
mother’s sleepless nights for our comfort 
and safety—thoughts of these things have 
helped many souls over the rough and dan- 
gerous places in life and finally into the 
Father’s house on high.—Selected. 


Mother’s Vacation 


(Continued from page sixteen) 
up from the paper he had not been reading. 

Mother had written from Boston and then 
not again for a week, when another short 
note came saying that she was enjoying her 
vacation and hoped they were getting along 
all right without her. 

As for mother, she was taking her vaca- 
tion in a beautiful big building covered with 
ivy and set in a nest of green lawn, gay 
with flower-beds, with great trees shading 
the spacious verandas. The attendants 
wore blue gowns, white aprons and caps and 
stepped softly through the halls. And 
when the Jessup family was reading the 
second note from mother, she was lying 
‘white and weak in her room enjoying her 
vacation. 

“I wonder,” she said to the white-capped 
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attendant, how they’re getting on at home 


without me. I do hope the girls will look 
after Jimmie. He’s subject to croup and he 
might have it even in summer. I’m glad 
I’m getting on so well. In three weeks I 
can go home.” 

“No!” in answer to a question, “I could 
not tell them and have them worry about 
me. Nobody but Martha knows where I 
am.” 

At last a telegram arrived. 

“I will be home today. Meet me. Mother.” 

In the meantime, a white-capped nurse 
had slipped a letter into the mail box, 2a 
letter directed to John Jessup—a letter that 
he had read and handed to Winifred with- 
out a word. 

It was a family with tears very near the 
surface that gathered to meet mother, and, 
with tenderness unknown before, welcomed 
her home. 

“Oh, mother,” said Jimmie, “it sure has 


SEAN 
Saints—and Saints 


SOME lives there are, amid the world’s 
high placs, 
That stand erect, alone, 

About them press a throng of other 


faces— 
None they can call their own; 
But silent, strong, they breast the 


storms and dangers 
And tower on high, 
In desert spots at home, in crowds but 
strangers, : 
Their view—the sky. 


And other souls, amid earth’s lowly 
places, 
Where mankind throng and press, 
Go forth to save—all heaven in their 
faces, 
Live but to heal and bless; 
All Christ is theirs—his aching, holy 
pity for sinners’ loss, 
With yearning love, they walk the sin- 
filled city, | 
And lift—the cross. 


—Mrs. Fred E. Stockton, 
in The Baptist. 


MULNCAUM 


been awful without you, but we're all go- 
ing to look out for you now, and Winifred 
and Harriet have learned a lot about keep- 
ing house.” 

“I rather think it was good for the fam- 
ily,” said mother, “but I don’t believe I ever 
want another vacation.”—The Leader. 


The Position of Woman 


NDER Mohammedanism she is unwel- 

come at birth, untaught in youth, un- 
loved in marriage, uncared for in old age, 
unmourned in death. She is told that she 
has no soul, no relationship to God, and 
cannot pray; no future after death. 

Under Buddhism she holds a degraded 
life because of some sin in a previous ex- 
istence. Her only hope is to be reborn as 
a man. 

Under Hinduism she is affianced in early 
age without her consent or choice. If her 
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affianced husband dies before the actual 
marriage (the same is true after marri- 
age), she is a widow without hope of re- 
marriage. She is accused of causing her 
affianced husband’s death by some sinful- 
ness in a previous life. At one time her 
only hope of immortality was to immolate 
herself on her husband’s funeral pyre, 
called the hot suttee. Now she is despised, 
ignored, starved, refused the joys of life, 
and suffers a lifelong “cold suttee.” 

Under Confucianism and other Chinese 
religions she is allowed to worship false 
gods and to give offerings to demons, but 
is not taught any religious responsibilities. 
Her religious outlook is one of ignorance 
and mystery. 

Under Paganism she is only an animal, a 
poor, weak brute to serve man. 

Under Judaism of today she is untaught, 
though she has many religious privileges. 
She has often no place in synagogue wor- 
ship, and her only hope—one for 6,000,000 
women—is to be the mother of the coming 
Messiah. 

Under Roman Catholicism (in most coun- 
tries) she is priest-ridden and all too often 
is satisfied with formal mediation of the 
paid priest to fulfill all her religious re- 
sponsibilities. 

Under Evangelical Protestantism she en- 
joys a full and equal share with man in 
every privilege of an open Bible, an open 
Church, and in religious service under the 
manifesto of the Lord Jesus Christ that 
there is “neither male nor female” in him. 
—Australian Baptist. 


A Church in the Home 


R. Russell H. Conwell, the distinguished 

Baptist minister and lecturer, says that, 
in his opinion, the greatest hour in a young 
man’s life is the hour when he leads his 
bride into the home he has prepared for 
her, and as the two pass over the threshold 
the young man turns to her and exclaims: 
“This, my beloved, is our home, I prepared 
it for thee; I earned it for thee in the 
sweat of my brow. Pass thou in and reign 
here Queen of my heart and house.” I can 
think of only one hour greater than this 
and that is the hour when a young couple 
begin their wedded life with prayer togeth- 
er for God’s blessing to attend them in the 
wonder and glory of home-making. 

At the time of the terrible influenza 
scourge in 1918, I made a call in a home 
which had for guest the grandmother who 
resided in a distant State. This lovely 
woman, whose beautiful white hair was a 
crown of glory, proudly showed me a group 
picture of her oldest son’s family. There 
were three attractive children, and the five 
made as blessed @ circle as one could wish 
to see. The grandmother told me that that 
family was joyously Christian. Their home 
life was simply and delightfully devotional. 
They had a church in their house. When 
the epidemic closed the church in the little 
town where they held membership it de- 
prived them of public worship only. On 
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Sunday morning the five enjoyed a period 
of prayer and praise. The father took 
charge; the mother ledj in prayer; the old- 
est of the children read aloud from the 
Psalms; another offered prayer, and they 
all sang from the hymnals. Each member 
of the family took part and the service, 
while brief, was impressive and joyful 
throughout.—Edgar DeWitt Jones, in The 
Christian-Evangelist. 


Looking Up 

N the beautiful city of Baltimore, at the 

entrance of the great Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, there stands an exquisite, white, 
marble statue of Christ. It is in the great 
hallway just inside the entrance door. It 
is a majestic and commanding figure. The 
arms are outstretched, the nail wounds are 
seen in the hands, the genius of the sculp- 
tor has put upon the face an expression of 
benignant longing, of yearning compassion. 
Inscribed upon the base of the statue are 
those words that fell from his own lips, 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” It 
is an appropriate and beautiful monument 
for the entrance of a hospital, and many 
2 troubled spirit and pain-racked body has 
been blessed in looking upon it. 

But it is said that once there came a 
cynic and a doubter, and he looked long and 
attentively upon that figure. He viewed it 
from the right and then he walked once 
more in front, but turned away at last with 
something like disappointment written up- 
on his face. There was standing also near 
a little girl, With childish curiosity and 
eagerness she watched his face, and then 
when she saw him turn away without hav- 
ing read the deep message of that beautiful 
figure, she ran up to him and said, “Oh, 
sir, you cannot see him that way. You 
must get very close and fall upon your 
knees and look up!”—John Roach Straton, 
in The Christian Herald. ‘ 


o 


“A mother’s grave! What a sad place it 
is to most of us. Around that place mem- 
ory is busy recalling the little things that 
make childhood a dream of bliss. Mother’s 
touch, mother’s prayers, mother’s kisses, 
mother’s lullabies, mother’s songs—how 
they crowd in, and how dreary is the world 
about us without her. Let the sweet 
grasses wave over her couch of dust, plant 


flowers that speak of immortality there, 
and renew your pledge at mother’s grave 
that you will meet her in heaven by and 
by. She will be waiting at the gate.” 


oO 


“Now, there stood by the cross of Jesus 
his mother.” The thieves are other wom- 
en’s sons; on this one is her Son. There 
is her post of duty, her watch of love. It 
is her flesh and blood that’s suffering, dy- 
ing. She cannot do more than stand there 
and suffer most poignantly with him, but 
that she must do, that alone satisfies her 
now. Only dead or by sheer force can she 
be taken away. The sword is piercing her 
own soul, but she is his mother; to bear it 
is her duty, her privilege—The Evangel- 
cal. 

oO 


Never believe anything bad about any- 
body unless you positively know it is true. 
Never tell even that unless you feel that it 
is absolutely necessary. and that God is lis- 
tening while you tell it.—Selected. 

Do 


The sower who casts in the seed, the 
father or mother casting in the frutiful 
word, ought to perform it with religious 
awe, with prayer and gravity, for they are 
laboring at the Kingdom of God. All seed- 
growing is a mysterious thing, whether the 
seed fall into the earth or into souls.— 


Amiel. 
oO 


“No painter’s brush, no poet’s pen, 
Has reached half high enough 

To write the name of mother. 

Go, make ink of tears and molten gem, 
With holy hand and golden pen, 

Go with the name of mother.” 


oO 


He is happiest who hath power 
To gather wisdom from every flower 
And wake his heart in every hour 
To pleasant gratitude. 
—William Wordsworth. 


Deaths 


Alfred S. Anderson was born November 25, 1839, 
and fell peacefully asleep in Jesus on the evening of 
March 29, 1923, at the age of eighty-three years. 
Kor more than sixty years he was a consistent and 
devout member of the Timber Ridge Christian 
Church, and for many years a deacon in the church 
there. His was a beautiful and useful Christian life, 
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borne many a burden for the church they so truly 
loved. Bro. Anderson is survived by one son and 
four daughters. A large congregation of scrrowing 
friends attended the funeral service at Timber Ridge, 


April 1, 1923. 
A, W. ANDES. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 





Manning F. Sherman died at his home in Lock- 
town on Wednesday, November 22, 1922, following 
a bri illness caused by paralysis, at the age of 
fifty-nine years. Funeral services were held in the 
Locktown Christian Ohurch on Sunday, November 
26, 1922, conducted by the pastor, Rev. Amos Allen, 
assisted by Rev. J. Ellicott Epright, pastor of the 
Milford Christian Church. Interment was made in 
Rosemont cemetery. Mr. Manning had been a mem- 
ber of the Locktown Christian Church for many 
years, holding the offices of president and deacon at 
the time of his death. On October 4, 1890, he was 
united in marriage to Amy Kate Bellis, who died 
September 2, 1894. To this union was born one son, 
who still survives. On November 26, 1896, he mar- 
ried Edith A. Horne, to which union were born five 
children, three of whom are still living, two having 
died in infancy. He was highly respected by all who 
knew him, and besides his family, leaves a host of 
friends to mourn his loss. 





Mrs. Ursula Hathaway Pease, mother of Mr. John 
B. Pease, formerly a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of The Christian Publishing Association, now 
deceased, passed away April 16, 1923, at the ripe 
age of eighty-eight years. Her father, Rev. Levi 
Hathaway, one of our pioneer ministers, received her 
into the church and. baptized her at the age of thir- 
teen, so she spent seventy-five years as a member 
of the church. She was a faithful worker in the 
Orangeport, N. Y., Church, and while she was in- 
terested in all lines of Christian work, she took spe- 
cial interest in the work of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union and was president of the local 
union in her own church for forty-two years. It was 
an inspiration to talk with her of her Christian ex- 
perience. Her faith in God was strengthened by the 
many experiences in seventy-five years of service. 
Six sons and three daughters are living, and the in- 
terest which these children take in Christian work 
is a living monument to her Christian example and 
teaching. _ Her brother, Rev. Warren Hathaway, 
was a minister in the Christian Church. Funeral 
services were conducted by her pastor, Rev. R: H. 
Peel, assisted by Rev. Mr. Sweezy, pastor of the Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church, of Lockport, N. Y., and 
by Mrs. Graham, of Lockport, the State musical di- 
rector for the Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, who sang two beautiful solos. Her body was 
laid to rest beside that of her husband, who died sev- 
eral years ago. ; 


Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


J. M. Miller, Winona Lake, Ind. 
Ed. Borah, 503 Grand St., Benton, Il. 
W. E. Baker, Ravena, N. Y. 
‘ 7: en Se, Ohio. 
ra C. Clark, Box 2, Plattsburg, Ohio. 
W. E. Baker, Ravena, N. Y. 
J. S. Ehrheart, 611 S. Lawn Ave., Coshocton, Ohio, 
Artur H. Fleder, ¢18 Mate, Str Asseabury 
ur ler, 4 St., ° 
W. L. Gennett, Bridgeboro, N. J. 7 
D. M. Helfenstein, Ferguson, Iowa. 
F. F. Canada, R. R. 4, Greenville, Ohio. 
O. C. Huff, Gravity, Iowa. 
Arthur a 189 South Main St., Franklin, 


N. H. 
Lindsay F. Johnson, Carversville, Pa. 

















PASTOR WANTED 


The East Lawrence Christian Church is in need 
of a pastor. Anyone desiring to consider the place 
dersigned. 


please address un 
P. R. Doup, Clerk. 
Lawrenceville, Pa. 





Wantep: A wide-awake minister to serve two 
neighboring s for full time. Resident 


pastor preferred. 
W. C. AcHENBACH, Church Clerk. 
R. R. 4, Tipton, Indiana. 





The Lewisburg, Pa., Christian Church is in need 
of a pastor. Anyone desiring to consider the place 
please address— 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


WiuraM Hopper, Clerk. 


The Deer Creek Christian Church of the; North- 
western Indiana Christian Conference will be without 
a pastor after August, 1923. P 

Emenson L. Pox, Clerk. 

R. R. 1, Galveston, Ind. 
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Children’s Day Music 


New Services or Sunday-school Programs 


“FLOWER AND SONG.” By Ira B. Wilson. 
“CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE.” By Fred B. Holton. 
“PATHS OF JUNE.” Based on favorite classics. 


— 8 cents per copy, 85 cents per dozen, $3.25 per fifty, $6.00 per hundred, all 
postpaid. 
Orchestra parts to “Paths of June,” $2.50 per set of ten parts. 


Services of Other Years 


HIS WONDERFUL WORKS. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ARMY. 


Both of the above are excellent services and have given satisfaction wherever they 
have been used. 
The price of either of these services is 55 cents the dozen; $4.25 the hundred, 


prepaid. : 2 
Primary Service 
“God’s Garden,” by Grace L. Hosmer. Price, 15 cents per copy; in lots of one 
dozen or more, 85 cents per dozen, $3.25 per fifty, $6.00 per hundred. 


Sacred Cantatas for Sunday-school and Choir 


We offer a line of easy cantatas calling for the co-operation of the choir with the 
Sunday-school. If a regular choir is not available, an improvised choir can be gathered 
for the purpose and can perform its part without difficulty. These cantatas make 
possible a much more varied, interesting, and dignified service than would be possible 


otherwise. | plat 1 
The Shepherd King. Wilson. The Children’s Praise. Holton. 
Creation’s Praise. Wilson. In Symbol and Song. Lorenz. 


The Festal Queen. Wilson. 
20 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Children’s Day Treasury No. 33 
THE NEW ONE FOR 1923 

A pamphlet of 32 pages of Children’s Day concert matter, as outlined below: 
Primary Recitations. 

Over 25 recitations. Nearly all are only 4 to 8 lines in length. 
Intermediate Recitations. 

These are strong, thoughtful, striking, and varied in theme. 
Primary Exercises. 

Some are long and some are short, but none of them call for much memorizing 
by individual pupils. 
Intermediate Exercises. 

A great variety of style and thought. 

Children’s Day Treasury No. 33 also contains Church Decorating Suggestions, 
Tableaux, Dialogs, Drills, Motion Exercises, Acrostics, etc. 

Price, 25 Cents, Postpaid. 


Other Recitation Books 


aan Tir rs ie isi chiens dtasiesccarsmnanctitereennssiog $ .25 
NINN TRIO BIND I vn daca Saticanns tins sncnbbnbadunliesksmsstensictaloceenccsneneiapdetcencegeenetinids 25 
Senn a PGIIIINE, IDDUIOIIIIID sigs Ssccssnsns cSeessnscacdissnnaicneenionsctionstinlinaiobasshovesalinseqen 30 
RI gic siscsicsela'ss csimpanetebeadiaasditndessnnilbocuiinggniihahetkchceetamnenbbbiansinnsipeniaasiiont 40 
I acl hall Senhidienlecaiecsib npabesinaniias ei ieitnasiinpaeihhcnthdbiinscacasictonices 30 
Ey GN NORDIN, MOODS TROT piss schceciqcinensiesnacansienotpintinnsseeesocsesnentnskitzthbencobpinobintn 50 
TRIN GG TRUOOIN, HOO BE. Fe cs scadincesinicesenin soak phsesincsicctasescoczeoccsocnnoteccombbancorensonevne -75 
STNG TN MOM nits nh esac esc cnncsnscsticscencieccnastnessoczonsocte 25 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Fifth & Ludlow Sts. 





